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LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL INFLUENCE 


Theories of social power that 


concern leadership are explored 


7 
Pr . similar concepts have seen 
such fluctuating popularity with 
students of social behavior as has 
“leadership.” During the Second 
World War, leade ship was seen as 
the answer to most problems in 
group functioning. Shortly there- 
after, various leadership training 
courses and programs gave way to 
“human relations” training courses, 
and “leadership” 
word in many 


became a_ taboo 
human relations 
circles 

Just as each blind man, in the 
proverbial anecdote, judged the 
elephant according to the particu- 
lar part of the animal upon which 
his limited perception was focused, 
so we often find ourselves concen- 
trating first upon one and then an- 
other aspect of the very complex 
phenomenon “leadership.” If we 

e leadership in terms of the coer- 
cive nature of the leader, then we 
will consider leadership as some- 
thing to be feared and diminished 

However, we can also see = 
leader as a purveyor of reward, 
an individual holding a legitimate 
caeliions in the group and function- 
ing to coordinate group activities. 
We can see him as an expert, as a 
source of information, or as a com- 


———_— 


BertraM H. Raven is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Calif yrnia, Los Ange le s. His article 
grew out of his work at the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Ann 
Arbor, where for seve ral years he 
conducted research on social influ- 
ence processes. Leaving to accept a 
Fulbright Research Scho larship, Dr 
Raven offered courses in social psy- 
cholo: gy and conducted research at the 
Universities of Nijmegen and Utrecht 
in the Netherlands 
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mon object of identification tor 
group members. All of these are 
involved in leadership and, as we 
concentrate on one aspect rather 
than another, our conception of 
leadership and our attitudes to- 
wards leaders will also vary. It is 
the purpose of this paper to ex- 
amine some of these facets of lead- 
ership as an aid to understanding 
the complex relationship between 
leaders and other group members 


The Directive Function 


Students of social behavior have 
long observed that as several in- 
dividuals interact, differentiation 
begins to take place. Members ot 
social units each begin to engage 
in classes of activities while expect- 
ing other members to engage in dif- 
fering activities. It 
are building a model airplane, one 
may begin to cut the wood, another 
to paste pieces together, a third 
to smooth and sand the edges. 
Each begins to expect the others 
to do their share while he does his: 

Such patterns of expectations 
have been called More 
specifically, the ex umple just given 
illustrates “task roles,” since they 
are directly concerned with get- 
ting the job done. In addition, we 
may find that one of the boys be- 
gins to act consistently in an ag- 
bullying fashion, an- 
other may be very submissive, a 
third may attempt to resolve argu- 
ments whenever these de velop. 
Again these specific patterns of be- 
havior may soon be expected of 
each of them re spectively. 

Some of the roles, such as the 
“compromiser, ” seem to tunction to 
assist the group in working towards 


several boys 


“roles.” 


gressive or 


By BERTRAM H. RAVEN 


its goals; others fulfill only individ- 
ual needs and may hinder the 
group in its progress. Such roles 
ire called “socio-emotional” 

We should also note that some 
of the roles involve giving direc- 
tion to others. In the model-air- 
plane building group, one of the 
boys may assume responsibility for 


roles. 


pointing out to others when more 
pieces of a particular sort are 
needed, for recommending a shift 
in activities on the part of one or 
more members, for suggesting ways 
in which the work may be divided 
differently 
Similarly, the 
adopting a directive role, 
is suggesting ways in which the 


compromiser _ is 
since he 


social behavior of group members 
may be altered to allow for more 
efficient operation. Perhaps in a 
very small group, with congenial 
simple task, such 
relatively 


members, and 
directive functions are 
unnecessary, 

But as the task becomes more 
complex, the group larger and more 
heterogeneous, as communication 
among all members becomes more 
difficult, as members become. in- 
volved in their own respective task 
activities and socio-emotional prob- 
lems, someone must keep in mind 
the larger picture and guide group 
members in their activities with re- 
spect to the group goal. Members 
may begin to expect and require 
this. 

The system of directive func- 
tions which results may be called 
“leadership.” It is obvious that 
leadership need not be invested en- 
tirely in one individual, nor are 
leade ship functions entirely limited 
to a formally designated “leader.” 


Adult Leadership 
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Typically, most, if not all, of the 
members of a group will assume 
some degree of leadership on oc- 
casion. However, it is common tor 
one or two individuals to assume 
primary responsibility for such di- 
rective functions or to be seen by 
others as having such responsibil- 
itv. The individual who holds such 
a position ina group is then known 
as a “leader.” 

R. F. Bales has found that often 
two leaders will develop in the 
group. The “task specialist” con- 
cerns himself mainly with directive 
functions related to the task itself. 
He becomes an object of ambiva- 
lent attitudes only 
coordinates activities but also limits 
the behavior of other group mem- 
bers. 


since he not 


The “socio-emotional specialist.” 
on the other hand, will primarily 
concern himself with the interac- 
tive process, attempting to reduce 
interpersonal tensions which are 
likely to develop as the group 
works toward its goal, helping to 
insure that each member has an 
opportunity to make his contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the 
problem, mediating conflict among 
members or between member and 
task leader. 


A Broader Range 


By this definition, “leadership” 
embraces a much broader r: ange of 
phenomena than we ordinarily sup- 
pose. A teacher is a leader, direct- 
ing the members of the class so as 
to reach a knowl- 
The clinical therapy  situa- 
tion can be a two-person 
group with the therapist as leader. 
influencing the client toward better 
understanding and adjustment, 
though in this case the distinction 
between the socio-emotional and 
task area becomes rather blurred. 


goal—gaining 
edge. 


seen as 


In our culture, the father is often 
the task leader and the mother the 
socio-emotional leader. Strodtbeck 
and Mann find that this sex role 
differentiation may be carried ovet 
to jury deliberations as well. 

Whether in the socio-emotional 
area or in the task area, the effec- 
tiveness of a leader will depend 
upon the manner in which influ- 
ence is exerted, the extent to which 


continued influence is necessary. 
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and the attitudes of the other mem- 
bers toward the leader and his in- 
fluence. Accordingly, a knowledge 
of social influence and power would 
seem a prerequisite for a comple te 
understanding of leadership. 


Social Influence 


In a recent article growing out 
of a program sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Naval Research, John R. P. 
French, Jr., and the present author 
have attempted to delimit the vari- 
ous ways in which influence can 
occur. First, we note, as have other 
social psychologists, that social in- 
fluence can be either public or pri- 
vate. Many a teacher has found 
that his orderly classroom changed 
rather dramatically once he left the 
room. Or Miss Jones will be able 
to influence Johnny to avoid the 
“aint” in her presence, but 
Johnny may revert to his previous 
pattern of speech as soon as teach- 
er is out of hearing. This we have 
called public influence, as com- 
pared to private influence—Johnny 
accepting the teacher's instructions 
and avoiding “ain't” when 
teacher could not possibly find out 
if he had used it. 


word 


even 


In addition to the public-private 
dimension of influence, we 
consider a dimension of “depend- 
ence.” By dependence we mean the 
extent to which the individual who 
was influenced continues to asso- 
ciate his changed pattern of beha- 
vior with the inHuencing agent. 
When Johnny privately accepts the 
teacher's that he not 
“ain't” he may still continue to 

this change with his 
He may change his speech 
“knows the way 
is supposed to speak,” 
“one is supposed to do as teacher 
says,” or simply because 
good teacher.” In every case he 
has changed because of what the 
teacher said. Though the change 
is private, it is nonetheless depend- 
ent. On the other hand, the change 
may become quite independent of 
the teacher, with Johnny 
that “ain't” is not proper speech 
and avoiding its usage in the future 
without further considering the 
teacher. 


also 


suggestion 
use 
associate 
teacher. 
because she one 


because 


“she is a 


seeing 


Thus we have distinguished three 
tvpes of social influence: 


public 


(and necessarily dependent ), priv- 
ate dependent, and independent 
(and, thus private). In the edu- 
cation process, we would of course 
hope that the resulting change in 
student behavior and belief would 
become independent, with the stu- 
dent seeing the basis for the knowl- 

edge he has gained, and accepting 
it. He would not just give the 

appropriate answer for purposes of 
an examination (public depend- 
ent), or believe in a particular way 
because he trusts the teacher as 
an expert in the area ( private de- 
pendent ). 

One of the reasons why we strive 
for independent influence in edu- 
cation is that there is good reason 
to believe that such influence is 
more permanent or stable. Public 
dependent influence is normally 
dissipated as soon as surveillance 
by the influencing agent is no 
longer possible; the student who 
hones for examinations will not 
remember what he has learned 
once the course is complete. 

Private dependent influence is 
diminished as the perception of the 
influencing agent changes, or as 
the connection between agent and 
behavior is forgotten—as the stu- 
dent's respect for the teacher is 
diminished, or as he forgets that 
he learned that particular infor- 
mation from that teacher. 


In addition to the public-private 
and dependence dimensions of in- 
fluence, we should 
that influence may be either posi- 
tive or negative. The examples 
given above illustrate positive in- 
fluence—the influence 
behavior or opinion to bring it in 
line with the behaviors or wishes 
of the influencing agent. We could 
also conceive of negative influence. 

which the person is influenced 
in a direction opposite to that de- 
sired by the agent. If Johnny heart- 
ily disliked his teacher, he might 
change his private behavior such 
that he would be more likely to 
“ain't” than before. 


also consider 


changes his 


use ever 


must recognize sec- 
as primary, influ- 
ence. A change in behavior which 
is initially public, or private de- 
pendent, may later become inde- 
pendent. Johnny may initially avoid 
saying fears 


Finally, we 
ondary, as well 


“ain't” because he 
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punishment trom his teacher, or 


a ause he respects his teacher 


ater, he mav become accustomed 


to his new pattern ot speech—the 


] 


primary mhucnce which Was de 


pendent thus has become indepe nd 
ent 

Since the type of influence which 
occurs, Its permanence and later 


lar ve ly de 


secondar\ influence are 


termined bv the leader-membet 


relationship and since the leadet 
sometimes can determine: the type 
of influence which occurs, we 


should 
fully the 
one type of influence 


next examine more care 
situations which result in 
as compared 


to another 


The Bases of Social Influence 


undoubtedly 
which the 


Although there are 


1 number of wavs in 


sources of social influence mav b 


categorized e have found it use- 


ful to consider six basic sources: 


coercion, reward expertness, refer- 


ence, legitimacy, and information 


particular instance of social in 


Huence may involve several of 
these sources. The type of influ- 
ence, its permanence the attitude 
of the person influenced toward the 
igent, the possibility for influence 
in the future, will varv according 
to the source of the influence 


l. Coercive influence of a leade1 
stems from the member's belief that 
the leader can exert punishment 

\ student fear 
an examination, a 


tor noncontormity 
ity on 
child fearing disapproval from his 
parent. a soidier fe 


Ing a pe Th 


court- 
martial or company punishment, a 
worker fe unfavorable treat 
ment from his foreman—all of thes« 


-aring 
aring 


provide basis for coercive influ- 
ence 

The resulting change is public 
not be con- 
telt tree 


would 


and woul | pre ‘sumab ly 
tinued once the member 
ot surveillance. The change 
thus be particularly unstable. In 
addition 
and myself indicates that coercion 
mav lead to public change in be 
havior, but negative 
private attitude 

\ foreman who fines his workers 
for working too quickly and in 
finds that the workers 
in fact slow down to practically a 
standstill. However, when private- 


an experiment by French 


influence in 


accurately 
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ly questioned the workers reveal, 
first. hostility toward the foreman. 
and secondly, a belief that they 
are working much too slowly. This 
is an instance of negative reterent 
influence. which we shall discuss 
below. 

2. Reward influence may 


when the benefit o1 


result 
leader can 
reward the member for conformity 
The resulting influence here is also 
public, depending upon surveil 
lance for its continuation. However 
there are important distinctions 
from coercive influence. In coer- 


cive influence the member may 


leave the group situation entirely 
rather than continue to conform: 
in reward influence. the member 
will be more likely to remain in 


the situation. 


In coercive influence, such nega 
tive effects would be less likely— 
the worker, 


the foremans 


providing he accepts 
right to 


rewards. will like his foreman even 


mediate 


more, and may eventually accept 
the foreman’s suggestions privately 
as well as publicly 
Sctasaes a leader 
to be having only reward 


pow er may 


who begins 
seen as 
find that some of his 
other sources of influence are dim- 
inished. Since a leader sometimes 
can phrase his suggestion so that 
it implies either a reward or a 
punishment, it is especially impor- 
tant that distinction be 
borne In mind. 

3. Expert influence of a leader 
stems from the teeling 
that the leader has some su age 
knowledge or skill in the area in 
which influence is attempted The 
member feels that the leader is in- 
Huencing him in the proper direc- 
tion even if the 
not understand the 


tionale 


such a 


member's 


member does 


underlying ra- 


The medical doctor often influ- 
ences his patient through expert 
influence. 
the doctor's wall are meant to em- 
phasize his training. A 
student may accept as fact what 
after all. 

knows 


and various diplomas on 
unusual 


his teacher Says because. 
the teach undoubtedly 


more about his subject. 


The teacher may emphi isize his 
expertness through using titles, im- 
pressing his student with his train- 
ing, using multisyllabic expressions 
and wherever possible referring to 


obscure publications. The result- 
ing change here is private depend- 
ent. Though the student may 
accept the influence privately, he 
still associates this knowledge with 
his teacher. When the teacher is 
no longer salient for him, or if 
his attitude toward the teacher 
changes, the influence may even- 
tually be dissipated. 

$. Referent influence arises when 
with the 
admires him. or wishes to 
leader. The 


much con- 


the member identifies 
leader, 
feel closer to the 
teacher who is very 
cerned with being admired by his 
students may be striving for refer- 
ent influence. The students may 
accept attitudes from the teacher 
because of this admiration. In some 
cases, We have indicated that nega- 
tive referent influence might also 
operate 

\ stern coercive 
find that he cannot teach students 
much because they privately wish 


themselves from him 


teacher may 


to dissociate 
and cannot even accept quite rea- 
sonable information from him 
Referent influence is also private 
dependent, and. will 
the relationship between the leadet 
and the influence or as the 
attitude toward the leader changes 


diminish as 


is lost 


Legitimate Influence 


5. Legitimate influence results 


from the acceptance by the mem- 


ber of the leader’s right to pre- 


scribe behavior or opinions in that 
particular area. The religious minis- 
ter is often seen as having a legiti- 


mate right to prescribe behavior 
Billy may feel that 
a right to ask him 
and that he is 


obev. “Do as vour 


in Many areas. 
his mother has 
to be home by nine. 
obliged to 

mother says” is meant to enhance 
Legitimate 
dependent— 


such legitimate power. 
influence is 


again the 


private 
association between agent 
and influence is maintained priv- 
ately, even though surveillance is 
not necessary. 

Is it anv wonder that the 
ers in history who seized power 
by force (maintained it through 
influence) would 
attempt to establish their legitimate 
right to the throne, tracing their 
lineage tenuously and hoping there 


Continued on page 275 


usurp- 


coercive soon 


Adult Leadership 
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By HELEN RUNNER 


LEADERSHIP 


AY ARY JOHNSON is a superior dis- 
cussion leader. She has a way of 
stimulating others to express ideas 
and to feel pleased with themselves 
about what they sav. Marv is not 
one to keep order or to follow a 
set procedure. She thoroughly en- 
jovs venturing into new fields of 
thought, and by tossing out chal- 
lenging remarks, she can bring the 
stiffest conservatives into play. She 
has a trick for turning people's 
stupidity into sagen ith No one 
feels ignored « embarrassed. 
Mary's own pater is fully 
expressed in one of these anim ited 
discussions. She produces from the 


group what she loves best and 
stands for in her own life—un- 
fettered freedom, a lively good 


time, exploring and experimenting. 
The true generosity of her feeling 
toward people form the permissive 
background of her pleasure in the 
group, and its pleasure in her. She 
has wonderful leadership qualities 
and evervone loves her. 

But when one of her many groups 
wants to get something done in a 


Heten Runner is a member of the 
nsulting firm of Runner 
Associates. From her firm’s research 
office tin Ge Ide nm. Col wrado, she has 
ed in the develo; 
questionnaire approaches fe evaluat- 
pote ntials of people 
in a variety of industrial and com- 
munity settings. She emphasizes that 
le ad rship 
natural consequences of the person- 
ality and interests of the leader. It 
is her view that the selection of 
leaders depe nds on careful analysis 
and synthesis of three interacting con- 
siderations: the personality of — the 
leader, the composition of the group, 
and the functions of the group 


personnel ce 


been engag pment of 


ing leadership 


certain techniques are 
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FOR WHAT— 


AND FOR WHOM? 


There are many kinds of leadership— 


try to select the type that fits your group 


well organized fashion, Mary is not 
called upon to head up the project. 
Everyone knows better by this time. 
She gets tired of a task before it's 
completed, and she can't bring her- 
self to ask other people to do things 
they might not want to do. Her 
philosophy that folks should do 
what interests them is not, of course, 
combined with an authoritative 
manner. When no one in the group 
volunteers for the boring but nec- 
essary chores, they simply don't 
get done. 

Mary is not 
an excellent leader, nor 
poor one. She has specific abilities. 
She is invaluable to a group when 
the situation calls for and_ profits 
from the particular assets she pos- 
sesses. She is not effective when 
the situation needs something she 
doesn't have. 

So it is with Good 
leadership coulc be defined very 
simply as a happy congruence of 
the right personality in the right 
situation. In some situations detail- 
conscious procedure and_ rigorous 
control on the part of the leader 
are essential if the desired objec- 
tives are to be realized. 


Ina general sense, 


is she a 


everyone. 


Other situations ask for a loose 
rein so that individuals in the group 
may find their own courses and 
follow them. On the one hand the 
leader who has the attitudes of 
an authoritarian gets things done; 
on the other, a permissive approach 
is essential to group productivity 
and individual expression. 

The dichotomy of authoritarian- 
ism versus permissiveness is too 
rugged a contrast for useful appli- 
cation to many group situations 


Even so, in a surprising number 


of cases a clear distinction can 
be made as to which leadership 
methods will logically get the best 
results. 

For example, 
major departments of an industrial 
organization: the plant, where a 
tangible product is made by men 
and machines, and the engineering 
department, where the product and 
the processes for its creation are 
designed. In the plant we have a 
situation where nothing 
expected of the workers than that 
they perform certain assigned jobs 
efficiently and corre ‘ctly. The engi- 
neering de ‘partment situation calls 
for far more skill and knowledge 
on the part of the workers, and for 
the active imagination and _initia- 
tive by which development of new 


let's consider two 


more is 


products and processes is made 
possible. 


The two situations differ greatly 
in regard to what the people are 
expected to do—in fact what they 
must do if they are to be regarded 
as satisfactory emplovees. In like 
two situations differ 
kinds of 


reference to 


measure, the 
widely in the people 
needed, with their 
native abilities, education, technical 
training, and even personality attri- 
butes. 
to expect that effective supervision 
situation 


It does not seem reasonable 


(leadership) in the one 
would necessarily be effective in 
the other. In the plant operation, 
a moderate authoritarian 
fitting and 


but the engineering section 


torm ot 
leadership would be 
proper, 
is likely to be most productive if 
supervised by a fellow who encour- 
ages individual ideas and group 
participation in problem solving 


Before going further, probably 
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is best to elaborate on what is 
meant when the term authoritarian 
is used in this discussion. To many 
people the word calls up images 
of an autocratic, arbitrary, preju 
diced person who endeavors to 
impose his will on others regardless 
of their opinions or rights. Unfor- 
tunately, there do seem to be people 
who are so narrow and undeviat- 
ing, but they are a special class 
of authoritarians—at the extreme 
end of the scale where reason does 
not penetrate egocentric emotion- 
alism 

Counting out the extreme, there 
is a large field left in which on 
can be authoritarian, with good 
sense, kindliness toward others, and 
firm but fair judgments. Often 
there is a strong element of pater- 
nalism in the moderate authori- 
tarian, for his attitudes incorporate 
a great respect for authority and 
prestige, and when he himself is in 
1 position ot leadership, he expects 
others to honor his position and 
follow his direction. 

He is more inclined to give his 
directives, his advice, or even his 
wealth, than to give freedom ot 
choice and decision to his sub 
ordinates. Usually his life is geared 
to a set of principles which he 
doesn't try to question; it is enough 
for him that he believes in them. 
and usually he thinks the world 
would be better if evervone els« 
thought as he does. If his convic- 
tions turn to emotional prejudice 
and if his respect for authority 
turns into hunger for absolute 
power, he has gone to the undesir- 
able extreme. Fortunately, this 
doesn't happen often in the course 
of life events 

The most admirable aspect of 
authoritarian tendencies is the sol- 
idarity contained in them. Although 
from some points of view, the con- 
victions may be narrow or wrong. 
at least thev are convictions. There 
is a spirit of certainty in these 
authoritarians; they are not taken 
up with doubts or led astray by 
lively imagination; they cling to the 
tried and true, to methods they 
know will work, to habits they think 
are good. There is great value to 
such consistency; others know what 
to count on from them. 

The authoritarian is unquestion- 
ably most effective as a leader 
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when there are specific things to 
be accomplished and when the 
objectives are best reached by 
adherence to a well-defined set of 
methods. In the manufacturing 
plant mentioned above, this is the 
situation. The workers are there 
to do certain things in certain wavs 
—to do or die. so to speak, not 
to wonder why. Moreover these 
workers, by and large, come from 
a social class that values security 
above all else. Generally speaking, 
their abilities and opportunities are 
limited, and they have long been 
accustomed to a subordinate social- 
status concept of themselves. 
They are inclined to regard any 
authority figure as representing a 
power over life that is not available 
to them, and if an authority figure 
happens to demonstrate weakness, 
this does not seem right. It is not 
in their pattern ot expectations. 
Likewise, when a leader allows 
freedoms unfamiliar in their experi- 
ence, they are tempted, like chil- 
dren, to test the limits trving to 
find out how far they can go. 


Thus the authoritarian leader in 
the industrial setting has the virtue 
of providing a definite reference 
point around which the workers 
can orient their behavior and job 
performance. This adds to their 
need for a sense of security. 

Perhaps the following generali- 
zation can be made, although no 
doubt there are exceptions to it 
Wherever the group objective re- 
quires the learning or practice 
of certain prescribed procedures, 
authoritarian leadership is in order. 
At least it is not a great mistake. 


Creative Leadership 


Now let’s consider the permissive 
leader and the spots in which he is 
indispensable. From the business 
world, an advertising agency pro- 
vides a good example. Here are 
copywriters, artists, people respon- 
sible for television and radio com- 
mercials, and their livelihood de- 
pends on producing ideas. Ideas 
don’t come out of a machine, and 
except for the pest they don't 
emerge from. skillful use of the 
hands. Nor is there any pat pro- 
cedure of thought which can be 
depended upon to produce an ef- 
fective advertising campaign. 


These idea people have to do a 
lot of experimenting, and_ there 
are no absolute standards by which 
to test the value of the brand new 
ideas everyone is looking for. In 
this setting a supervisor who de- 
mands conformity from his asso- 
ciates is almost bound to stifle their 
creativity, or — more likely gee 
promptly lose his best people te 
another agency. Good leadership in 
this situation will take a more per- 
missive stand, recognizing the 
group need for considerable free- 
dom, for intellectual stimulation, 
for patience with frustration, and 
for tolerance with occasional fail- 
ure on a project. 


Permissiveness 


Just as individual attitudes are 
manifested in authoritarian leader- 
ship, permissiveness also is an ex- 
pression of personality characteris- 
tics. There are at least two differ- 
ent combinations of attitudes and 
feelings which produce permissive 
behavior, and of course there are 
varving degrees of permissiveness. 

A socially responsive person who 
is much in need of acceptance and 
approval from everyone, and who 
fears the consequences of a forth- 
right, aggressive approach in his 
dealings with others, is very likely 
to be quite permissive if put in a 
leadership position. If his permis- 
siveness goes so far as to be too 
vielding — spinelessly compliant — 
he will not be able to bear up 
when challenged, and may_ back 
out of many responsibilities be- 
cause he feels in: idequate at the 
reins, 

But where fear is not an inhibit- 
ing influence, the naturally amiable, 
peace loving, nonforceful person 
often utilizes these characteristics 
into effective methods for winning 
participation and cooperation from 
others. As a person he has no in- 
terest in dominating the scene; as 
a person he is adaptable, flexible in 
his methods, tolerant in his judg- 
ments. As a leader he permits free- 
dom in the atmosphere, encourages 
expression from others, and makes 
no issue of his position. His atti- 
tude is supportive; it is not de- 
manding. 

Another personality source of 
Continued on page 276 
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By RUTH E. SALLEY 


EDUCATION OF THE PREADULT 


In almost none of the many public and televised 


forums on our schools has the potential role of 


Adult Education even been mentioned. It is thus 


all the more significant that this article accents 


this potential and the ways in which it could be 


utilized in the service of better teaching. 


Ais LT education, with its involve- 
ment of a great variety of persons, 
programs, and_ pri actices, is in a 
position to make a unique contri- 
bution to the solution of some of 
the problems which are plaguing 
school administrators today. 

The experiences of leaders in the 
field of adult education who, them- 
selves, are feeling the impact of the 
impassioned criticism which is cur- 
rently so popular, should make 
them particularly sensitive to the 
need for careful weighing of evi- 
dence in the charges and counter- 
charges which are directed at the 
schools, their curricula, and the 
ways in which their teachers are 
prepared for their profession. 

A comprehensive approach to vi- 
talized adult education—school re- 
lationships would require the in- 
volvement of many individuals and 
organizations. The following sug- 
gestions, however, may serve as a 


RutH FE. Sauvey is personnel coordi- 
nator of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York City, a position sh 
assumed early last fall. Previously she 
was associated with the Division of 
Teacher Education of the municipal 
colleges of New York City, finding 
time also to participate in informal 
adult education work at Riverside 
Church. Prior to 1952 she was a 
member of the staff of Hunter College, 
where in addition to her teaching 
duties, she counseled veterans enrolled 
in degree courses as well as_ those 
seeking a program to 
individual goal. 
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springboard for positive action in 
a few directions. 

Not only administrators in the 
field of adult education, but teach- 
ers and students as well, generate 
an influence which reaches into the 
< issrooms of the younger genera- 
tions through pare nts, teachers, and 
people in the community. It is this 
influence which can be directed 
towards securing a balanced ap- 
praisal of school needs and towards 
initiating and executing plans for 
meeting those needs. The very di- 
versity of interests of persons in the 
many different types of adult edu- 

cation programs assures a variety 
ot approaches to these problems. 

Some adult education students 
are young parents, some are retired 
business men and women without 
family ties and with little or no op- 
portunity to know even one young 
person. Some, including some class- 
room teachers, are individuals seek- 
ing relaxation from the strains and 
pressures of too active professional 
or business life; others are seeking 
retraining for specific employment 
opportunities; others are seeking to 
fill recognized gaps in school back- 
ground. Some have had no educa- 
tion in American schools, some have 
had post-graduate courses; all are 
in adult education because each is 
seeking the answer to a_ specific 
need. 

Adult education teachers also 
represent a diversified group, from 
the college professor to the cabinet 
maker in the do-it-yourself shop; 


from the expert in a non-teaching 
field who can satisfy a desire to 
teach without sacrificing his higher 
income, to the specialist who must 
have additional income to meet the 
demands of daily living. And then 
there are those for whom adult 
education is a full time profession. 

The NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXV No. 4 for December 1957, 
Ten Criticisms of Public Education, 
concludes the chapter of “Discipline 
in the Public Schools” with the fol- 
lowing thought: 

“The behavior of children and 
youth cannot be separated from 
the behavior of people in general. 
Theirs is a part of a total pattern. 
Boys and girls acquire habits and 
standards of conduct from. their 
parents and the adults with whom 
they associate.” 

Can we expect young people to 
have, or even under the guidance 
of their teachers in crowded class- 
rooms, to develop any great sense 
of the value of knowledge, if there 
are no books in their homes even 
on a loan basis from the public 
library? 

Can we expect young people to 
seek for truth, to examine both sides 
of an argument, to base their own 
discussions on reliable data rather 
than on generalizations or unveri- 
fied opinions, when they can so 
readily point to the conduct of 
adults who on television, in the 
newspapers, on radio, make hyster- 
ical and exaggerated statements for 
the sake of sensational audience at- 
traction? 

We in our adult education courses 
should set a pattern which will 
carry over into a demand for rea- 
son rather than ranting. We should 
aim to develop habits of thought 
which distinguish between propa 
ganda and information. If adult 
education will do this, then, in- 
deed, will it be contributing great- 
ly to the education of the pre- 
adults in ow society as well. 

If. in its courses, adult educa- 
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tion will set the pattern for 
open-minded consideration of and 
demand for relevant data in discus 
sions, this standard can have a far 
reaching and ever-widening effect 
and in 


discussions where it may 


at work, in social groups, 
tamil, 
reach the classroom through the 
vounger members of the commu- 
nity as well as through parent 
teacher groups 

Adlai E. Stevenson concluded his 
article, “Dual Education Problem 
School and Home” which appeared 
in the New York Times Magazine 
Section of April 6, 1958, with the 


tollowing sentences: 


“It is in the home that children 
first learn what to want and re- 
spect, what is important, what tri- 
vial, what worthy to be imitated 
and loved and admired. In the 
then, let the 
recovery begin—in simple respect 
and effort, in delight in 
ill manner of excellence, in trust 
of truth. These are the 
roots of education They can grow 


homes of all of us, 
tor work 
and love 


in everv home.” But some parents 


need help in cultivating these roots 


Adult education, through 
education, can 


parent 
stimulate InNquUIrS 
and interest in learning in the home 
which should result in a deeper 
and more sympathetic attitude on 
the part of the parents toward the 
goals of the 
be encouraged to engage in study 


schools. Parents can 
and discussion which will contrib- 
ute to a better understanding of 
their children and ot themselves. 
Courses can be offered which will 
help parents to become more in- 
teresting and vital people, to widen 
their horizons and interests 
Through parent-teacher 
tion, informed adults, both parents 


coopera- 


and school personnel, can engage 
in the kind of adult education 
which will be directly reflected 
better education for pre-adults. 


in multi-lingual neighborhoods. 
adult education can help non-Eng- 
lish spe: — citizens not only 
through English 
non-English speaking, but also in 
other-language classes for the Eng- 
lish-speaking adult. Would not 
school as well as community in- 
terests be better served if more of 


lessons for the 


the people could communicate in 
more than one language? 


256 


Adult education, through its di- 
versity of contacts, is in a position 
to influence radio and_ television 
sponsors towards introducing more 
programs which lift human sights 
to higher levels. One would not 
expect the Sunrise Semester, New 
York University's televised litera- 
ture course, to appeal to every 
early riser; but programs such as 
this which set standards of interest 
and performance, attract an exten- 
sive listening audience even though 
the “give-away” prize is only a 
small part of one’s cultural heri- 
tage, a slip from a cherished plant 
which is shared with one’s neigh- 
bor with the hope that he, too, may 
delight in its beauty and growth. 

\ Time and Life executive regis- 
tering for a course in “How to Read 
Better and Faster,” in order to meet 
the demands of manuscript read- 
ing which his job requires, suggests 
the possible need for a survey of 
adult education registrants in the 
subjects ordinarily taught in a 
mentary and secondary schools i 
order to discover the reasons Ava 
the demand for such courses on the 
adult education level. 


Reading Isn‘t Learned 


Reading is taught in elementary 
Why isn't it learned there? 
To what extent can difference in 
achievement between adult learn- 
ing and pre-adult learning be at- 
tributed to motivation? To what 
extent can an understanding of 
adult motivation be useful in stim- 
ulating motivation of the pre- 
adult? We might be able to un- 
derstand some of the weaknesses 
in our earlier education better 
through study of these adult stu- 
dents. 


school. 


When a high school student was 
asked recently what she thought 
could be the contribution of adult 
education to the schools, her reply 
revealed an understandable lack of 
understanding of the term, adult 
education, but nevertheless, her an- 
swer merits attention: “Let them 
give us an opportunity for experi- 
ences in the adult world where we 
can learn more about what actu- 
ally will be expected of us in the 
community.” 

This remark from a thoughtful 
high school senior emphasizes the 


role adults in the community might 
play in he ‘Iping the schools to make 
real to their juniors the knowledge 
and skills which they, as adults, 
will need in order to survive in to- 
day's world. 

Adult education has an unparal- 
leled opportunity in this area, but 
one which without honest realism 
and rugged persistenc e can become 
bogged down in sentimentality. It 
needs imagination, faith, and dar- 
ing implementation. 


Source of Information 


If there is a role tor the nonpro- 
fessional in helping to meet the 
problems of juvenile delinquency 
which sorely affect some of our 
then surely there should 
be a place where such a person can 
turn for factual knowledge about 
the real sources of infection of ju- 
venile delinquency, for leade ‘ship 
in developing responsible action in 
the community, and for understand- 
ing of the young person with a sen- 
sitivity of ear which hears the hurt 
pain under the angry curse. 

By learning more about the 
young person, adults can become 
more alert to the difference be- 
tween high spirits and dangerous 
delinquency. In a lunchtime con- 
versation among reminiscing teach- 
ers, it was pointed out that a 
shotgun in the hands of a city fif- 
teen-vear-old means “delinquency,” 
whereas the same gun under the 
arm of his country cousin prob- 
ably signifies a squirrel hunt or 
target practice. 


schools, 


While no one will dispute the 
urgency of professional training for 
teenage group leadership, especial- 
ly where organized gangs are al- 
ready involved, lay men and wom- 
en in other areas than education 
and social work can be recruited 
and trained for specific roles which 
would make possible the release of 
the professionals so that they can 
devote more time to the profession- 
al aspects of their tasks. 

Under the pressures of wartime 
propaganda, men and women took 
courses in civilian defense and first 
aid. Has the time come to recruit 
for courses in “First aid to under- 
standing the embryo adult” and 
“Defense measures against the con- 


Continued on page 275 
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By GODFREY FRANKEL 


r 

Me most used and abused pro- 
gram idea is the guest speaker. 
He or she may be the school prin- 
cipal re porting on an educational 
conference, the mayor with news 
from Washington, or a plain John 
or Jane Q. Citizen just returned 
from a vacation in Africa. 

The guest speaker is often en- 
gaged to talk about almost any- 
thing. And he may not have any- 
thing to say. Other things may 
happen which will affect your pro- 
gram. The speaker: 

1. May or may not know his 
subject. 

2. May or may not be an in- 
teresting speaker. 

3. May or may not know some- 
thing about the group's interests. 

1. May or may not be clear 
about the subject vou want him to 
talk on. 

5. May or may not fit well into 
a given program (such factors as 
time of vear, what comes before 
and after speaker. whether it is a 
luncheon or dinner, will affect this ). 


6. May or may not know the 
details of the engagement (time, 


place, whom does he ask for. how 
long to speak). 
All this boils down to the fact 


Goprrey FRANKEL, Director, Heights 
Branch, Jewish Community Centers of 
Cleveland, is the author (with his wife, 
Lillian) of several popular recreational 
books for young pe ople. His latest, 
101 Best Nature Games and Projects, 
will be published by Sterling in May 
Mr. Frankel contends that adult pro- 
grams could be vastly improved by 
more careful selection of speakers. “By 
observing a few simple rules in plan- 
att: and some understanding of the 

group,” Mr. Frankel writes, “program 
Shannan n can contact the speaker who 
fits the audience 


March, 1959 


THE GUEST SPEAKER 


Helpful suggestions for the chairman 


planning more effective programs 


that even a simple program such 
as inviting a speaker requires pro- 
gram know-how. The ease of se- 
curing a guest speaker, often with- 
out a fee, and at little prior notice. 
often opens the door to carelessness 
on the part of program chairmen. 

The speaker must be carefully 
selected on the basis of what he can 
present, how he presents it, and if 
it fills the needs of the audience. 
The medical report on the newest 
vaccine may be most important, but 
if your club members do not want 
to hear it, or if vou think a certain 
physician can put it over better 
than another one, then your pro- 
gram plans will have to be ad: ipted 
to these factors. 

A travel talk may hit the jackpot 
when travel interest is high during 
spring and early summer, and lay 
an egg if it happens to be pre- 
sented around Christmas time. Com- 
munities located in a drv belt will 
be more interested in news on 
building a dam and water control 
than would cities 


gions. 


less arid 


The speaker need not be an 
authority or world traveler or a 
spellbinding orator. Your audience 
might re spond admirably if it simply 
heard your local studio photogra- 
pher demonstrate with floodlights 
how to take good pictures. Some- 
times a down-to-earth inexperi- 
enced speaker with a how-to-do-it 
approach can turn in a good per- 
formance because his material is 
so acceptable. Almost everyone 
wants to learn how to take better 
pictures. 

This is the type ot spe -aker you 
will have to recruit with your 
group. Chances are he will not 


be listed in any speakers bureau. 
But first, vou must decide with vour 


program committee what you want, 
Try to answer the question, how 
will this speech add to the thinking 
and development of our group? 
Maybe a speech isn't called for 
at this time. Or vou may want to 
plan a series of talks under titles 
such as Interesting People in Our 
Town, Interesting Subjects, or 
Learning from Others. How will 
this speech fit into the over-all 
years program? 

The guest speaker can be re- 
cruited from many sources. You 
may have a speakers bureau in 
your community, but don’t stop 
there—the range and variety of 
speakers is as broad as your com- 
munity. Here are some sources: (1 
museums or zoos (the director or 
a specialist). (2) school or uni- 
versity officials « 
editors or newspapermen, | $) civic 
officials, (5) physicians, dentists, 
icine: other professionals, (6 
social workers, (7) spiritual lead- 
ers, (8) government or state ofh- 
cials, (9) visiting dignitaries, (10 
experienced travelers, (11) hebby- 
ists who know their subject well, 


es 
r prote ssors, (3 


(12) interior decorators. (13) in- 
dustrialists and businessmen. 

You will have to make up your 
own list depending upon the ni iture 
of your community. Good speakers 
can be drawn from almost any 
source. 

Speakers are often associated with 
certain subjects. These subjects 
might be publicized speakers 
bulletin. But sometimes a subject 
for a speech fashioned out of a 
discussion between the speaker and 
the program chairman. In this case 
the speaker designs his speech par- 
ticularly for a certain group and 
the words and thoughts have a 
Continued on page 275 
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THE CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION 


By J. ROBY KIDD 


. 
Da a few vears after the word 
automation first “swam into ow 
ken” there was so much talk of 
adjusting, of accepting, of coming 
to terms. This was a strange pos 
ture for human beings to take 
quite unlike Stevenson who under 
great pressures to accommodate 
himself to fate and circumstances 
exclaimed: “I was not born for it 
It is all verv well to talk of renun- 
ciation. and of course it has to be 
done. But, tor my part, give me 
a roaring toothache.” I rejoice to 
see and hear that this is not a con- 
ference® of accommodation, to any 
idea or force, no matter how sig- 
nificant. 

Now to adult education. I will 
talk verv little about vocational 
training or retraining of adults. 
although, there will be much ot 
this to be done. We all realize that 
automation means finding more 
highly skilled men and women 
The supply from our schools is not 
and will not, be sufficient for some 
time to come; therefore, we must 
retrain some older people. 

There is a certain amount of 
evidence that older people do not 
cope with mathematics as well as 
they did formerly, or as well as 


*An address given at an adult educa 
tion confers nee in ¢ lev eland, Ohio 


]. Rosy Kipp is Director of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education 
Recently, he completed a survey-study 
of adult education needs in the Brit- 
ish West Indies, in addition to direct- 
ing the many activities of the Canadian 
Association, and speaking at meetings 
This article is adapted from a_ talk 
viven at a meeting of the Ohio Adult 
Education Association 


We need to be concerned with spiritual values 


as well as with widespread public education 


their juniors, but it is equally clear 
that men and women can be up- 
graded in their capacity for han- 
dling the new machines. Here as 
elsewhere, a_ little less moaning 
about what we dont have, and a 
little more attention to what we 
do, will lead to gratifving results. 
This is not my field of study, but 
[| keep running into references 
about what the Swedes and the 
British are doing in retraining older 
workers for new and much more 
complicated positions. Are we on 
this continent doing as well as we 
could, and must? I doubt it 


Automation's Impact 


But automation, because of its 
pace, character, and outreach, will 
probably have an impact beyond 
the industries in which processes 
and techniques will be altered. It 
mav influence every adult in some 
measure; and we need to be con- 
cerned about widespread educa- 
tion of the public as well as train- 
ing tor a tew. 

\s far as general programs ‘of 
adult education are conceriied, thes 
are usually rather short on the side 
of mathematics and the natural 
sciences. Various assessments have 
been made of the content of cur- 
ricula for adults in universities, 
evening colleges, night schools and 
the many non-credit programs. 

While we often refer to our time 
as a “scientific age” it is surpris- 
ingly true that only a tiny place is 
made for the sciences in these 
courses. There are distinguished 
exceptions to this generalization. 
but the proportion varies from a 
comparative high of five to ten per 
cent, down to zero. 


There should be a larger place 
for science and mathematics in our 
adult curricula than has vet been 
provided. I would feel much more 
strongly about this if the subjects 
included some concern for, and 
application of, scientific method 
and ethics. 

It has been noted frequently that 
if the schools are to improve in 
their teaching of mathematics and 
science, something must be done 
about the motivation of students. 
This is true equally of adults, if 
they are to participate in these 
activities directly or to give en- 
couragement to their children in 
making such a choice. 

How many children, do you 
think, will choose a science career 
if their parents are apathetic or 
fearful about science and its uses? 
In this connection, it seems to me. 
the tendency of certain television 
programs to present scientists as 
ghouls, or sadists, or inhuman mon- 
sters, is doing all of us a disservice. 
There are far fewer examples to- 
day where a whole class, or race. 
or religious group are victimized 
and slandered as a group. Why 
should scientists be so pilloried? 

But while these matters to which 
I have referred are important, they 
don't touch the central issue of 
our question, namely: What is the 
challenge of automation to adult 
education? Because the main chal- 
lenge has nothing to do with mathe- 
matics, it is essentially spiritual in 
nature. Nor is it so much a case 
of man confronted by and at the 
mercy of the machine, of man be- 
coming a robot. The problem is 
man enslaving himself. 

After one terrible tragedy when 
an Italian airliner undershot the 


Adult Leadership 
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runway and crashed at Idlewild 
due to instrument failure, William 
Faulkner wrote to the New York 
Times “1 grieve not just for the 
bereaved ones of those who died 
in the crash, or for the crew and 
the pilot, who along with his un- 
aware passengers was victim not 
even of the failed instruments, but 
victim of that mystical, unques- 
tioning, almost religious awe and 
veneration in which our culture 
has trained us to hold gadgets— 
any gadget, if it is only complex 
enough, and cryptic enough, and 
costs enough. 

“Possibly at some time during 
the four attempts to land, very 
likely at some one of the final rapid 
seconds before he had irrevocably 
committed the aircraft to the 
ground, his co-pilot probably said 
to him: “Look. We're wrong. Get 
the flaps and gear up and _ let's 
get the hell out of- here. But he 
dared not. He dared not so tout 
and affront, even with his own lite 
at stake, our cultural postulates of 
the infallibility of machines, in- 
struments, gadgets—a power more 
ruthless even than the old Hebrew 
concept of its God, 
not jealous and vengeful, 
nothing about individuals. 

“He dared not commit that sac- 
rilege. I grieve for him, for that 
moment's victims. We all had bet- 
ter grieve for all people beneath 
a culture which holds anything 
mechanical superior to any man, 
simply because the one, being me- 
chanical, is infallible, while the 
other, being nothing but man, is 
not just subject to failure but 
doomed to it.” 


since ours is 


caring 


The Challenge for 
Adult Education 


Now this is the challenge for 
adult education. Not man chained 
and subject to machines, but man 
facing himself. This is no new con- 
frontation, but some of the condi- 
tions of the have 
changed. At least there are quanti- 
tative differences. It’s interesting, 
although not verv useful, to specu- 
late about whether there is a 
parallel with nuclear physics where, 
at the critical point, an increase 
in mass will bring about explosive 
changes in quality. 


rendezvous 


Have new and 


March, 


added pressures upor the spirit of 
man reached a critical point where 
there might ensue radical, qualita- 
tive changes? I don’t know. 


No Evasion 


At any event, adult education 
cannot step aside from, or rule as 
irrelevant, matters of philosophy, 
ethics or religion. Of course it 
never could, but the central posi- 
tion of such matters was never so 
apparent as today. It will be even 
more important to engage ma 
common search for truth, and a 
sharing of the best that we know. 

The exploration of our differ- 
ences we may need to conduct with 
a little humility. Perhaps we may 
have to refrain trom exhilarating, 
vainglorious, partisan assaults up- 
on all infidels. A concern with 
man’s mind and spirit needs to 
permeate our curriculum and influ- 
ence our methods and techniques. 
I feel that adult education has 
some obligations in searching out 
and serving a faith. 

It is in this connection that | 
feel those of us engaged in adult 
education in North America can 
profit from examples abroad. As 
far as methods and techniques are 
concerned, we may not have too 
much to learn. But the folk high 
school movement in Scandinavia 
is worthy of study because of its 
purpose. Its founders were deeply 
concerned about the fears, 
ance, apathy, brutality and hope- 
lessness of the peas ints. 

Danish farming was cloddish and 
wasteful. In the face of this some 
were saving that what was needed 
was to teach scientific farm meth- 
ods. But Bishop Gruntvig insisted 
that the starting place was not with 
science or economics but with 
poetry, history, literature, music 
and dance. First men were to be 
awakened, were to bestir them- 
selves, to gain self-respect, to take 
counsel together and they would 
know how to acquire and make 
use of scientific agriculture. 

The Danish folk high 
with such a curriculum, is usually 
given most of the credit for the 
revolution in Danish agriculture 
that followed. In Sweden. adult 
education was put forward as a 


ignor- 


sche ol, 


means of conquering the problem 


of alcoholism, with the slogan 
“Down with strong drink, up w vith 
good books,” (which has a more 
compelling ring to it in Swedish 
than English ). 

Instead of finding its way into 
repressive prohibition movements, 
as on our continent, this under- 
lving motive fed an educational 
program which gave emphasis to 
beauty and harmony in the home 
and sane, humane relations be- 
tween business and farm and _ be- 
tween business and labor. 

Perhaps just as striking a trans- 
formation was that wrought by the 
Workers’ Education Association in 
England during the early years of 
this century, when workpeople and 
university ‘dons designed a three- 
vear intensive course of philosophy, 
the humanities and the 
ences, out of which a 


social sci- 

' 
whole gen- 
eration of trade union leaders and 
cabinet ministers their 
education. 


received 


It is easy to criticize the WEA 
program now, to show how ill- 
matched it may be with modern 
times and with the needs of most 
men and women today. But, in a 
revolutionary time, w 


when a new 
social class was achieving power, 


it gave intellectual drive, a deep 
passion, and steadiness to a leader- 
ship that had little experience and 
no traditions of authority. Recently 
a thoughtful educational officer 
in the West Indies said to me “The 
British extra-mural program ‘is of 
little use to us any more. But we 
feel a tremendous debt to the Brit- 
ish for it. They didn't know its 
limitations: the vy simply gave it to 
us because it was the verv best 
that they had and it was offered 
in trust and with affection.” I feel 
that we have something to learn 
about adult education abroad that 
we will analyzing 
methods and adding up hours of 
instruction. 


never get by 


adult edu- 
cation programs I ponder a little 
about the arts. Oh, they are men- 
tioned briefly now and then. But 
how much better is the wave of 
the hand than the “back of the 
hand.” I have the feeling that 
what we sometimes do is to inject 
a tincture of the arts and the 
mav be to inoculate on 
people 


When I observe some 


result 
vaccinate 


against enthrallment and 
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beauty that they can bring. “Pre- 
cisely because they wear the 
warmth and color of the senses, 
the arts are probably the strongest 
and Sei st of all the educative 
forces, or so said the Harvard 
Report 

Do we look on this as an appeal- 
ing myth, a theme for occasional 
intellectual conversation, or do we 
take it seriously? Is our attitude 
that of “I don't know anything 
about art, but | know what I dont 
like.” Well, some people sav, this 
is all very fine, but art is only for 
a small proportion of adults, for 

elite 


When people talk that way | 
keep wondering about Stratford. 


Canada, where 


a Shakespe arean 
Festival is held every summer. Was 
it a university that started this 
vreat arts festival? No. What about 
the elite who planned and man- 
aged it? A chemist, a newspapel 
reporter, a factory manager, a 
druggist, an engineer, a salesman 
an accountant, two housewives and 
a Baptist minister comprised this 
elite 


And who, do you suppose, fill up 
the seats in the auditorium, night 
after night, to witness the plays 
ot Shakespear and Sophocles? 
Vell, Brooks Atkinson and other 
critics come for opening night. But 
for the rest of the season it is 
stenographers and _ office-workers, 
truck drivers and shopkeepers, 
plumbers and farmers, 
and students. These a 


teachers 
re the people 
who stand patiently in queues for 
seats and, after each performance, 
stumble out into the night shaken 
and stirred and bewildered and 
exhilarated by the majesty and 
dread of great drama. 


Attention to the arts is not un- 
related to some forebodings that 
we have heard. Writing in Cana- 
dian Business Dr. J. J. Brown 
reminded us that “after a relatively 
short history of rather elementary 
methods of mass production, mod- 
erm man is engrossed in consumer- 
ship. Most of his waking hours 
are spent in deciding what new 
products he can afford and what 
new services he can arrange to buy 
on time. This is very sad in itself 
because in concentrating on being 
consumers we have cut ourselves 
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off from the delights and rewards 
ot creative activity. 

“Now automation is going to give 
us a world in which mass produc- 
tion of products will be vastly im- 
proved. Instead of being merely 
swamped in advertising or public 
relations propaganda, only part of 
the time, as we are today, tomor- 
row we are going to be a 
in propaganda every waking hou 
People will have to be taught és 
buy, to consume, to depreciate, 
write off and otherwise get rid of 
products and services at a_ rate 
unknown today. What I fear is 
that this consumership at a rate 
needed to keep in balance with 
really efficient mass production will 
be a full-time job for most people 
and this, | feel, will be a degrad- 
ing life for human beings.” 


If Brown and others are correct 
in their prediction, then we must 
provide opportunities for self- 
expression in the arts which are 
denied in a man’s vocation. But 
more than that, we must also per- 
ceive economics and consumer edu- 
cation in a new dimension and be- 
gin to teach accordingly 


Abundant Resources 


I wonder, too, about a phenom- 
enon we never faced before. In 
adult education we have always 
operated, as it were, in an economy 
of scarcitv; we have tried to ex- 
tend and distribute precious and 
rare ideas and experiences to peo- 
ple who were somehow denied 
them. However, almost impercept- 
ibly we have moved into an econ- 
omy of abundance in this realm 
too. TV. sets, Hi-Fi sets, tape- 
recorders (soon to offer images as 
well as sounds), the literature of 
all the world is just at our elbow. 
But how has this changed our 
practice? In what new ways are 
we mobilizing our forces to help 
men and women select from this 
brimming cornucopia of the best of 
human experience and imagination? 
Perhaps we need a brand new 
approach, a new kind of edu- 
cational “field-man.” Perhaps we 
ought to. refrain from denouncing 
book and record clubs for their 
low standards long enough to learn 
from them how to help people use 


the treasures that are all about 
them. 


1 wonder too about “the city,” 
that enormous complex of living 

d working, as a subject for adult 
education. Do we still reject the 
city and hark back to values asso- 
ciated with the wilderness and 
countryside or are we willing to 
make some attempt to build satis- 
fying life in the city, perhaps even 
de velop some affection for the place 
in which we dwell? Only a hand- 
ful of poets have ever been able 
to do this; can we do it? Town 
planning and urban renewal will 
amount to little unless it is based 
on affection, not just on the rejec- 
tion of the ugly and tawdry. The 
Athenian Creed states: “We will 
never bring disgrace to our city by 
any act of dishonesty or coward- 
ice, nor ever desert our comrades: 
we will fight for our ideals and 
sacred things of the city, both alone 
and with many; we will revere and 
obey the City Laws, and do ow 
best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in others; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the public's 
sense of civic duty; and thus in 
all these ways we may transmit our 
city greater, better and more beau- 
tiful than it was transmitted to us.” 
Does that creed have historical 
interest only, or is it relevant in 
any way to adult education? 


Perhaps as we seek guidance tor 
adult education in our time we 
may find a clue in the persons to 
whom other people deeply respond. 
Throughout the world the influence 
of two men continues to thrive and 
burgeon, even where soil and cli- 
mate seem singularly unsuited for 
such growth. I am referring to Lin- 
coln and Ghandi, an American, and 
an Indian, about both of whom 
it has been written, “the nameless 
masses gave to their funeral pro- 
cession the dignity and authority 
of a sun darkened by a vast migra- 
tion otf birds—they gave it the 
colour and heave of the sea which 
is the mother of tears—-they lent 
it the colour of the land and the 
earth which is the bread-giver of 
life and the quiet tomb of all man- 
kind.” Adult education, if it has 
something of the same character, 
may win some of the same re 
sponse. 


Adult Leadership 


——| — 
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By GEORGE A. PECK 


()x, may almost spe ak “the 
theme of administration” as ‘ie 
reflected in modern prose fiction. 
For with the ubiquity of adminis- 
tration in modern life came the 
ubiquitous administrator as a char- 
acter in modern literature. At first 
incidentally and increasingly as a 
focal figure, the “literary” adminis- 
trator has become a cliché, passing 
into the area of public assumptions 
as a well-worn counter in the mar- 
ketplace of social thought. 
However, ? p 
pathetic, examination of the admin- 


a new, essentially svm 


istrative existence a oo 


the attention, casual or intense, of 


many writers in rece sy vears. Some 


writers have produced merely a 


revised cliché, but others are prob- 
ing with some success the humane 


values inherent in the administra- 


of the cliché. old or new. It is not 


my purpose here to provide a bibli- 
ography of such prose fiction, but 


— 


GEORGE 4. Peck is Professor and 
Chairman of the Départment of Eng 
lish at Brooklyn College. He 
that from the President on down, “we 
are becoming more and more a nation 
of administrators 
lation by shareholders, union mem- 
bers, faculties, political constituents, 
television 
one kind or another, who are our 
ultimate (and often indefinable) em 
ployers. The democratic approach to 
the job of executing the polled u ishes 


} 
of the group is a machine-like nega 


notes 
executors of legis 


viewers ballot-casters of 


tion of one’s own brains and values 

too often on the authority of highly 
placed mode ls,” he writes. This Same 
mechanical substitution of —group- 
think for individual cerebration af 
Hicts the administrator in his per- 
sonal relationships, once the habit is 
really upon him,” Dr. Peck observes 
“Yet it seems to worry him,” he notes, 
or some of him—as it should, and 
the signs of worry are encouraging. 


March, 1959 


tors exercise of discretion and are 
seeing freshly beneath the surface 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


He must perceive humane values and 


be aware of unspoken needs of his clientele 


rather to indicate the direction of 
its search. 

Considered in historical perspec 
tive, the role (and perhaps the 
nature) of the administrator may 
appear to have altered in the last 
century. The relatively recent rise 
to dominance of democratic ideals 
has created conditions which have 
seriously affected the public con- 
cept of the administrator as such 
whether his activity lies in the 
areas of public life or in private 
enterprise. 


The Popular Concept 


For whatever reason, perhaps 
because the rise of democracy has 
been accompanied by the ascend- 
the objectivity ot 
which has been actually or 
edly paralleled in matters social 
and sg il— whatever the reason, 


there is abundant evid 


ancy of science. 
assum- 


lence of the 
eeatihe that the administrator is, 
as administrator, a person of no 
will or principle or independent 
imagination, but somehow, perhaps 
magically, highly attuned and 
to the wishes of those to 
whom or for whom he administers 
Presidents ot 
nations, 


sponsiy e 


corporations, of 
of colleges, of unions, of 
discussion somehow 
vaguely felt to be 
public prints are 
they were) acutely receptive as- 
similators of pertinent sentiment. 
and spokesmen for it. They are 
thought to sense and digest at a 
glance the effusions of 


groups, are 
(and in the 
reported as if 


pressure 
groups, of public opinion polls vol- 
unteered or commissioned, of letters 
to the editors written and unwrit 
ten. They are electronic brains 
who can sort out information. 
Whatever creativity they may be 


acknowledged _ to possess is pre- 


sumed to manifest itself in the use 


to which they put the assimilated 


information. But the type an ad- 
ministrator is vaguely supposed to 
be, is not an individual exercising 
his own judgment to bring about 
high purposes of his own conceiv- 
ing, but one who substitutes for 
his own judgment what he skill- 
fully adduces to be the judgment 
of his environment and the wishes 
of those who created his office 

A parallel—almost a corrollary— 
assumption is that to be an admin- 
istrator a man must surrender his 
integrity, and that having done so 
he becomes easily susceptible to 
the terrific pressures to which he 
is assumed to be subject and to the 
temptation improperly to exercise 
those forces 
which ray out through him in his 
administrative function. This is the 
revised cliché, first literary and 
then popular. 

However sympathetically treat- 
ed, it focuses on the individual and 
his fight for integrity; for when 
integrity goes, so ultimately do the 
job, the payment on the 
split-level, love, wife, and the re- 
spect of one ’s children and neigh 
bors, in about that order 

This widespread concept is not 
one that is likely to be shared by 
the administrator himself—except 


or fail to exercise 


dow n 


in moments of futility or weariness 


But even to him. modern admin- 
istrative activity often seems to be 
different trom ad 


ministrative activity in the past 


fundamentally 


The constant pressure of modern 
and its attend- 
ant blizzard of communication re- 
mind him continually that his role 
is not that of the 
wheeling 


social organization 


legendary tree 


autocrat, whose actions 
were presumably informed by his 
deepest personal principles. He 
may walk “the corridors of power 

but they are not his, 


perforce keep a wary eve on every 


and he must 


doorway as he goes 
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In these circumstances he con- 
fronts, in ways and by-ways that 
may seem to him hope lessly com- 
plic ated, hedged and constricted, 
the ages-old hazard of losing sight 
intended destination—the 
fulfillment of his own highest 
principles. 

But it is the complication and 
the restriction, the confusion and 
the remoteness of causes and effects, 
the achieving of humane objectives 
in situations of authoritarian com- 


ot his 


plexity—these are what may seem 
to him to be the peculiarly modern 
circumstances of his calling. Actu- 
ally his problem is not new. 

The benevolent free-wheeling 
autocrat is more legendary that 
real, and as much a cliché as the 
administrator depicted in modern 


fiction. The problems and _pres- 
sures of administration are as old 
as the function. What makes a 


good ruler, and how he finds his 
way, is a stock problem in Shake- 
speare. One of the 
of interest in Catherine Drinker 
Bowen's highly acclaimed recent 
biography of Sir Edward Coke, 
The Lion and the Throne, is pre- 
cisely such centripetal pressures 
and centrifugal forces in the time 
of Elizabeth | 


strong strains 


Preserving One’s Integrity 
The interest in book like The 


Lion and the Throne may illustrate 
as some others certainly do, the 
almost universal familiarity with, 
and interest in, the circumstances 
of the administrator. But what is 
significant for the administrator 
himself in modern writing is not 
that “the organization man” is a 
subject of widespread interest, nor 
even that popular novels by Mar- 
quand, Sloan Wilson, and others 
have as their central characters 
administrators who preserve or lose 
their integrity. 

As a problem, preserving one’s 
integrity is as old, or as new, as 
literature itsélf. Biblical instances 
are a commonplace, and Macbeth 
and Marjorie Morningstar, The 
Catcher in the Rye, and Tom Jones, 
Hester Prynne and Arthur Winner 
Willy Loman and Milton’s Adam 
all confront the problem of integ- 
rity. And the pressures upon the 
modern administrator's inte grity, in 
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the modern novel or in lite, are not 
so much new as merely more uni- 
versally recognized and interesting 
because they are so much more 
universally experienced than ever 
before. “Administrative” pressures 
that warp a man’s soul are familiar 
incidentals in Francis Bacon's 
essays, Pepys’ diary, Samuel John- 
son's dicta, and some eighteenth 
and nineteenth century novels. To 
see brought forward in modern 
fiction the administrator as a ve- 
hicle for the familiar theme of the 
human fight for integrity is inter- 
esting, but not of itself particularly 
significant. 


It is rather the anatomizing of 
social organization in some modern 
novels that is meaningful. All ad- 
ministration is a managing, a con- 
ducting, a directing of the more 

less practical affairs of a social 
unit, formal informal, in what 
ever larger social environment con- 
tains that unit. Writers are begin- 
ning to examine the boiling and 
interflow of motives in such units, 
and in the larger 
peripheral to them. 


The central characters of the 
novels may or may not be admin- 
istrators, but what distinguishes 
these writers is their concern with 
the currents of social organization 
and the way in which these cur- 
rents confront the central charac- 
ters with the complications I have 
mentioned as being the environ- 
ment of the modern administrator. 


social milieu 


The problem of the central char- 
acter may indeed be the preser- 
vation of his integrity, but the 
interest lies in the circumstances, 
by means of which that integrity 
must be perceived and defined. 
It lies, in other words, in the cre- 
ative interplay of the motives and 
actions, personal, interpersonal, and 
group, of many characters, some 
of whom are otherwise only tenu- 
ously related to each other, or not 
at all. 


In my experience, the best of 
the writers de aling with these mat- 
ters is Sir C harles Snow, whose 
novels so far published in the series 
Strangers and Brothers, may 
considered currently as ty pical o 
the theme I have been desc che. 
In these, Snow is dealing con- 
stantly with the creative interplay 


of motives which defines, as it 
creates, the function of the “admin- 
istrator” in the unit—and in one 
relationship or another, it soon 
appears, almost every character has 
an administrative function whether 
he wishes it or not. 

What Snow and others are writ- 
ing about, then, is not merely the 
problem of preserving integrity, 
but the means by which one may 
hope to preserve it in the social 
circumstances. 

In general the 
not an easy one, 


answer, though 
is the inevitable 
one—awareness. It calls for far 
more than the clichés of the public 
concept, and though it includes the 
assumption that the end purpose 
of perception is the responsibility 
of actions, it sees awareness first 
of all as that without which one 
has no sound basis for action. And 
in the social context there is always 
action, for the decision not to act 
at all is, in the dynamics of the 
social unit, itself an action. Thus. 
responsibility is created by the 
social currents, and one does not 
choose to accept or reject it—he 
has it. To know how to fulfill it 
requires the awareness with which 
these writers are concerned. It is 
effect an awareness of the 
sponsibility itself. 


Concept of Responsibility 


Thus, underlving all these exam- 
inations of the interplay of social 
currents, is the concept of respon- 
sibility. And the core of re sponsi- 
bility is shown to be the unflagging 
exercise of intellect and feeling in 
the detection and inte rpretation of 
the currents of motive and action: 
perhaps, therefore, the prime quati- 
fications of the administrator. 

This may sound rather like the 
popular cliché of the administrator, 
but it differs from that concept in 
at least two important ways. It 
directly contradicts the assumption 
of pse “udo- objectivity, or of machine- 
like neutrality, and asserts the pre- 
eminence of human thought and 
feeling in the administrative activ- 
itv. And behind that assertion lies 
a primary assumption which is the 
second, and more important, way 
in which this approach differs from 
the cliché. 

Continued on page 274 
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BETTER TRAINING FOR MINISTERS 


A home-study program has been designed 


to provide in-service training for 


pastors of Southern Baptist churches 


Y 

ie THERN Baptists, like many 
other religious denominations, are 
faced with the problem of ade- 
quate training for ministers. Young- 
er people in our congregations are 
better educated than their parents. 
and they are demanding better- 
educated preachers. 

\ survey a few years ago showed 
that the ministry in the Southern 
Baptist Convention was divided 
into approximately three equal 
parts. One-third of the preachers 
had finished college and the sem- 
inary. Another third had finished 
college but not the seminary. Still 
another third had finished neither 
college nor the seminary, with a 
considerable portion lacking even 
high school training. But this pic- 
ture was seen to be changing radi- 
cally, for the seminaries and col- 
leges were placing a great deal of 
stress on the rural ministry, with 
the result that many ministers be- 
came attracted to the rural areas. 

\ decade ago the graduate 
schools and colleges in our denom- 
ination overcrowded | as 
many young men began entering 
the ministry. Many of these felt 
the call to enter the rural areas. 
Congregations, finding that they 
could attract college and seminar, 


became 


THe Rev. Lee GALLMAN conducts the 
in-service training for ministers in the 
Southern Baptist Church, through its 
Seminary Extension Department 
HeLEN ALLION is serving as acting 
director of the National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D. C., and plans 
to leave soon for New Dehli, India, 
to join her husband, Homer KeMprer 
who is serving as an advisor in adult 
education to the Indian government 
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trained men, began calling them 
in preference to the less educated, 
older ministers. 

As a consequence, hundreds of 
older ministers are leaving the 
South because they can no longer 
find posts. Many are going to the 
North, others to the West and Mid- 
west, some opening Baptist churches 
independent of the denomination. 
Still others found no place of serv- 
ice. One church alone in Chicago 
has 14 displaced ministers who for- 
merly filled southern pulpits. 

The long-range answer is a pro- 
gram to encourage more young 
men to better training in the begin- 
ning, coupled with a well-planned 
in-service training. A stop-gap pro- 
gram has been developed to satisfy 
the need for better-trained minis- 
ters in our pulpits, and at the same 
time help extend the years of serv- 
ice from some of our dedicated, 
but less well-educated ministers. 

Howard College set up a_pro- 
gram, which has been followed in 
other Baptist colleges in the South, 
that set a sort of pattern for exten- 
sion work. This was followed by 
the Seminary Extension Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to this, the Seminary 
Extension Department set up cor- 
respondence work to offer certifi- 
cate courses to ministers, Sunday 
school teachers, and leaders in 
music. These are set up on three 
levels, each certificate offering 16 
studies, and each requiring about 
30 to 32 hours to complete. This 
is comparable to one hour in regu- 
lar college work. 

We have no formal relationships 
with colleges and universities for 
transfer of credit, although credit 


By LEE GALLMAN and HELEN ALLION 


often is given in transter tor our 
courses. Most of our studies were 
written by seminary faculty mem- 
bers who did this work without 
pay, but we have a plan to pay 
royalties for those authors texts 
which are printed in mimeograph 
form. Many of these professors 
have given an entire summer or 
even much longer in the prepara- 
tion of materials for us, and they 
are deserving of more in our recog- 
nition and thanks. 


Simpler Language 


So far we have done very little 
editing of this course material other 
than to ask for simpler language 
and better definition of terms, in 
some instances. Our authors, famil- 
iar with college resident level peo- 
ple, tend to write over the heads 
of the people who most need our 
adult education courses. 


We recognize that if they had 
immediate teaching experience with 
our students, they would soon ad- 
just the stvle and terminology to 
the student’s understanding. We 
at the school have to supply this 
close understanding of the student 
in working with our outside course 
authors. 

At the present time we are con- 
sidering extending our program 
downward. The average educa- 
tional level of our Baptist Negro 
ministers in the South is third 
grade. Some white ministers have 
an average this low, vet the over- 
all average for them would be con- 
siderably higher. 

We have cepies of the graded 
adult reading materials prepared 
Continued on page 268 
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By WALTER L. STONE 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
THE WORKSHOP METHOD 


| | ANOVER ( ollege, in 1956, at the 
invitation of the Lilly 
tion to submit 


Founda- 
a proposal for a 
grant from them in the area of cu 
ricular and instructional improve 
ment, replied. after considerable 
study by the faculty, for a grant 
that would provide for three types 
of programs. First, these programs 
called for visiting professors who 
would come to the college, attend 
classes and evaluate the curriculum 
and instruction; second, a series of 
visits by the faculty to other in- 
stitutions for observation and con- 
sultation; and last, a summer work 
shop on curricular and instructional 
This paper IS ah 
analvsis of this latter program 

\ Workshop Planning Commit 


tee was organized early in 1957 


improvement. 


when the project was approved and 
the grant made, with representa- 
tives from. the major areas of in- 


struction: physical sciences, hu 
manities, and social sciences, who 
were interested in the project on 
learning to Improve instruction and 
willing to serve 

The workshop that was propose d 
Was unique for several 
First, sending faculty 


members to a workshop outside the 


reasons 


instead of 


college, this one would be held on 


WALTER | STONE 
Sociology at Hanover Coll 
conducts lead rship training 

and finds time for serving as 
sultant in social welfare. He is 
author of a number of studies in 
human relations, leadership, commu 
nity welfare and recreation. This is 
his SEC nd articl for ADI LT LI AD 
ERSHIP; the previous one, “The 
College, Adult Education and Com 
munity Maturity” appeared in the 
November 1957 issue 


the college grounds one week be- 
tore school opened in the fall. Sec- 
ond, not only would all faculty be 
required to attend, but all the ad- 
ministrative staff as well. Third, all 
participants would be paid $10 a 
day to ease in a small way the finan- 
cial sacrifices of those who had 
summer projects they would have 
to leave. Fourth, it would be a 
workshop and not a_ conference. 
Evervone would have to attend all 
sessions and not come and go for 
special programs or lectures. 
Hanover College is located on a 
300-acre campus overlooking the 
Ohio River. The college is 40 miles 
from Louisville and 70 miles from 
Cincinnati, and 90 miles from In- 
dianapolis. Affiliated with the 
United Presbyterian Church, Han- 
over has a student body of 425 men 
and 325 women, with an instruc- 
tional staff of 50, two-thirds of 
whom hold degrees. It 
offers a full liberal arts program. 


doctors 


The planning committee was 
aware that improvement of instruc- 
tion had been a continuous concern 
of the faculty over many vears and 
there had been experimentation 
with checklists of professors’ abil- 
ities and skills, group interviews 
with faculty-student groups, and 
faculty retreats before the opening 
of school in the fall, conferences 
with the dean and heads of depart- 
Most of these had been 
planned for the faculty or bv a 
small committee for them. 

This time the procedure was to 


ments 


be a workshop in which everyone 
participated in defining what they 
wanted to studv and evervone par- 


“The Group Interview, Its Use in 
Improving Instruction Research Paper,” 
by W. L. Stone, Hanover College Library, 


1953 


ticipated in the study process. This 
procedure was group-centered 
rather than person-centered. Lead- 
ership would be shared. Authority 
and power would reside in the 
faculty and administration as a co- 
operative working group. The pro- 
cedure was to set up a situation in 
which the maximum learning 
through intrapersonal and _ inter- 
group interaction could take place. 
The basic task seemed to be how to 
create a situation on the campus in 
which students and faculty had 
every opportunity to grow and de 
velop, conserving rather than wast- 
ing human resources 


The first step ot the planning 
committee was to employ a director 
from outside the faculty and with 
him secure a team of consultants, 
who, with the faculty committee 
would plan the program. Dr. Max 
Goodson, Dean of the School of 
Education, Boston University, was 
selected. 

The next step was to discover 
what the faculty and administrative 
personnel wanted to work on and 
the following questionnaire was 
circulated. 

1. Why do vou think we should 
have a workshop on improving in 
struction? 

2. List in order of priority the 
teaching problems you feel should 
be dealt with during the workshop. 

3. What do vou personally want 
to get from the workshop? 

1. Suggest techniques that should 
be used in the workshop. 

5. Do you favor a complete ex- 


‘ 


amination and reappraisal of (a) 
the curriculum; (b) the present svs- 
tem of class sessions or a new con- 
cept of class scheduling? 

6. At some point during the 
workshop should there be discus- 
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sions regarding discipline group- 
ings? If so, for what purpose? 

The returns from the question- 
naire plus personal conferences 
with the respondents by members 
of the planning committee in order 
to secure a better understanding of 
the replies, were summarized and 
used as the basis for the workshop 
program. 

The next step was a conference 
with the director of the workshop 
and the planning committee to 
work out tentative organization 
plans and to decide on the con- 
sultants needed from outside the 
faculty. It was also decided to have 
a special guest to stimulate and 
challenge the workshop. 

The consultants decided on to 
work with Dr. Goodson were Dr. 
Jav Jackson, Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, University of 
Michigan; Dr. Gordon Hearn, 
School of Social Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Berkeley; Dr. 
Richard Wallen, Personnel Research 
and Development Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio. The special guest 
Harold Tavlor. 


President, Sarah Lawrence College. 


California, 


selected was Dr. 


Workshop Objectives 


The over-all objectives of the 
workshop were stated as: 

l. To provide an opportunity 
for the faculty to re-examine Han- 
over College in respect to: (a 
basic educational assumptions; | b) 
the content and techniques of the 
instructional program; (¢) the role 
of campus community life; (d) 
facultv-administrative organization. 

2. To provide an opportunity to 
enhance the functioning of the in- 
dividual as a teacher, 

The objectives for the 
groups were outlined as: 


work 
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l. To select a problem of com- 
mon concern related to the im- 
provement of instruction. 

2. To analyze. formulate, define 
and generally examine the problem. 

3. To examine possible solutions 

1. To report to the faculty. 

5. To study the formation and 
movement of the group in doing 
one to tour. 

A consultant and faculty member 
trom the planning committee were 
assigned to each work group and 
the rest of the personnel for these 
groups were selected in order that 
there be a balance from the vari- 
ous disciplines and the administra 
tion and between the sexes. 

The conversation groups, there 
were eight of them, where there 
were only four work groups, were 


also made up of a cross section of 
the faculty, the administration and 
the men and women. One faculty 


member served as convener. 

The workshop got under way 
with an orientation meeting that 
consisted of two parts: reproduc- 
tion by the planning committee and 
the consultants of their morning 
and afternoon planning sessions in 
developing final plans. including 
the introduction of the consultants 
and participation of any one in dis- 
cussing these plans. This brought 
out the idea that this was a co- 
operative and experimental study 
group. It was not a faculty meeting 
to take action, but to learn how to 
prepare for action in trying to meet 
the challenge to higher education 
that is facing every college today 

The second part of this orienta- 
tion program was to prepare for the 
work groups that would meet the 
following morning. Eight groups 
were formed and a list of possible 
objectives for the work groups were 


distributed. After 20 minutes each 
group was asked to report on what 
decisions they had made. Then the 
following questions were asked: 
How was the leadership in the 
group developed?) How much real 
agreement was there? What criteria 
was used to test agreement? What 
feelings did you have about doing 
the task? 

The orientation meeting ended 
with the distribution of the week’s 
schedule and the assignments to 
work groups and conversation 
groups and where they would meet. 

The morning workshop sessions 
were designed to demonstrate 
through group experience the fol- 
lowing: 

1. One man leadership vs. shared 
leadership. 

2. Methods of inquiry vs. meth- 
ods of indoctrination. 

3. Authoritarianism vs. permis- 
SIVeENIeESS. 

1. Independence vs. dependence. 

5. A re-examination of how we 
learn. 

6. The place of emotion in learn- 
ing 
7. The difference between learn- 
ing and teaching. 

8. Participant-observer leader- 
ship skills 

9. Relation of hostility and re- 
sentment to learning. 

10. How does one teach rather 
than talk. 

ll. How we ignore the creative 
ability of the learner. 

12. How we can help students to 
plan for themselves 

13. Learning to think tvs 
ing the answers 

l4. How do various disciplines 
relate and reinforce each other in 
a learning process? 


learn 


An observation of the morning 
work groups only, by one of the 
members of the planning commit- 
tee, Dr. Vladimir Dupre, noted 
“The leaders made no 
effort to define an agenda, indicate 


resource 


how the discussion was to proceed 
or to regulate in any way the be- 
havior of the group. This violation 
of normal procedures resulted in 
considerable confusion and frustra- 
tion. This amount of freedom was 
almost overwhelming at first, but it 
did point out that to be capable 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
IN; CORRESPONDENCE) TEACHING 


ls the human relationship important in 


helping correspondence students to learn? 


Here is some advice to correspondence 


teachers from one who has acquired experience. 


\\ HEN the University of Chicago s 


Home-Study Department offered 
me the chance to teach the corre- 
spondence course, “Understanding 
your Child | iccepted the job 
with some trepidation This is a 
ourse for parents of preschool 
hildren; | was young. with no 
experience in teaching adults 
a Was unmarried and Ti only 
knowledge of children came trom 
some teaching experience in a nurs 
ery school and from the books | 
had ré id on child svehology 
Since | had the advantage of dis 
tance. I figured that I could hide 
behind it by presenting my most 
impressive attributes: my degree 
my training, and my position, as 
listed in the Home-Study catalog 
\s soon as I saw the registration 
cards, | knew that many of the 
students were my seniors in vears 
ind exp rience and had children 
of their own. Then and there | 
decided that the less of my_per- 
sonality I projected into my teach- 
ing. the less I would give myself 
away for what I reallv was. Need- 
less to sav the lessons from. stu 
dents were few and far between 
nd not a single student completed 
the course in the first vear 


Nee 


THEeLMA GRUENBAUM writes of her 
own education as an instructor in the 
Home Study Department of the U: 

versity of Chicago. She was graduated 
from the Unive rsity in 1952, and three 
years later received her master’s degree 
in Human Devel ypment, concentrating 
on child development and psy hology 
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Then | got married and changed 
my name from Miss to Mrs. I con- 
tinued to receive lessons. Mean- 
while, my students apparently had 
fashioned some sort of image of 
me 

What this image was, | was pain- 
fully made aware of by a voung 
student who was having a great 
deal of trouble with the course: 
she was copying passages from the 
book—the wrong passages! In an 
attempt to help this student realize 
that all I asked of her was that 
she think a bit, I methodically 
crossed out line after line of her 
lessons to show her where she had 
written (or rather copied) irrele- 
vant ideas 

Then, | wrote encouraging little 
remarks like “that’s the point,” and 
“what more can you say on this 
idea?” beside the few lonely ideas 
left standing after my attack. | 
thought this was a good technique, 
but apparently my student thought 
otherwise. 


Up until this time we had both 
remained anonymous; she hiding 
behind her laboriously copied pas- 
sages from Gesell and I hiding be- 
hind the red pencil that I used like 
a howitzer to mow down her sen- 
tences. 

Near the end of the course, | 
had a frantic letter from the girl, 
in which she threw herself on my 
mercy, confessed that she was 
afraid that she would fail the final. 
and asked what she should do. 
From her quiverings and quakings, 
[ realized that the image I was 


By THELMA GRUENBAUM 


presenting of myself was most un- 
flattering. I thereupon decided to 
shed my mask and face students 
honestly. I wrote the poor girl a 
letter and explained a few things 
about myself—my teaching experi- 
ence, my knowledge of children. 
that I had no children of my own, 
that I wasn't much older than she. 
Her response was a relieved out- 
pouring: “I thought you were an 
old grandmother.” 

Then in burst of confidence the 
girl told me a few things about 
herself—that she had just come 
from India to Texas, that she had 
no children of her own vet. but 
wanted to learn about the Amer- 
ican way of rearing children. Had 
I asked her in the first place to 
tell me a little about herself, about 
why she had chosen to take the 
course and what she hoped to gain 
by it. I could have saved us both 
a lot of anguish and we could have 
moved together toward the same 
goal. 


The Goal of the Course 


This incident made me. start 
thinking about the goal of the 
course, my role as instructor, and 
about techniques for achieving the 
goal. I did not find solutions at 
once, but as I experimented with 
various methods of teaching, | 
gradually came to some conclu- 
sions about the things that worked 
best for me. 

In the first place, I concluded 
that in courses like child psvchology 
—courses for adults that involve 
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human relations as an important 
tactor—te raching the same content 
to all students is unwise. In view 
of the diversity in the students, it 
seems wise to stress the process of 
learning rather than the memoriza- 
tion of content. 

This emphasis 
considers the 


logical if one 
differences between 
the interests of two students, one 
a mother and the other a nursery- 
school teacher. Thus, in dealing 
with each student the instructor 
must discover the particular needs 
and interests of the student so that 
he can meet each at his own level, 
and hand-tailor the course, within 
limits, to fit him. The fact that 
process rather than content is ac- 
centuated, makes the whole teach- 
ing task easier and more effective 
for the instructor. 


They Want to Learn 


In contrast to the disparity in 
the backgrounds of the students. 
there is one thing that the majority 
of students have in common: they 
have enrolled in the course because 
they want to learn, 
they need the credit. Motivation 
for learning is high, even though 
academic skills are rusty or non- 
existent and even though confidence 

1 ability to perform well at the 
per ai level is lacking. 

The instructor's task is to en- 
courage the student, to bolster his 
confidence, to start him thinking 
freely and in new channels so that 
he can begin to open his mind to 
explore and evaluate the new ideas 
he will meet, first in the 
and later on in life. 


not because 


course 


This end is accomplished best 
by means of a personal relationship 
initiated by the instructor. It is not 
always possible to establish this 
personal connection, nor is it always 
desirable: a few people feel at ease 
in the school situation only when 
relations are kept impersonal. Ac- 
cordingly, the instructor must re- 
spect the student's right to keep 
his distance if he prefers, and per- 
sonal interest should not be pressed. 

However, the correspondence 
student usually waits for his in- 
structor to make the first move 
and will then respond most en- 
thusiastically to the instructor's 
friendliness, working harder for an 
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instructor who appears to be made 
of flesh and blood than for an 
anonymous judge. 

Learning to think in new ways 
seems to be easier for the student 
if it takes place within the frame- 
work of a human relationship where 
support, commentary, and criticism 
can take on greater meaning. The 
learning situation for the adult 
student in the course is somewhat 
analogous to the learning situation 
for the child: learning is quicker, 
more efficient, more enjoyable in 

a personal rather than an imper- 
sonal setting. 

In de scribing the medium through 
which the corre spondence-study 
student learns—the personal rela- 
tionship—four basic elements may 
be pulled out and examined: the 
teacher's self-image, the student's 
image of the teacher, the teacher's 


image of the student, and the stu- 
These four ele- 
ments arise spontaneously in a 
teaching situation and are insepa- 
rably blended in the teacher-stu- 
dent relationship. 


dent's self-image. 


However, it is my contention that 
these images can be manipulated 
and reinforced to improve the 
learning situation. In addition to 
describing the images, | will men- 
tion some techniques that I found 
useful in building up these images 


The Teacher's Image 


The most basic image, important 
in correspondence te ‘aching as in 
any other type of teaching, is the 
image the teacher has of himself. 
In order not to be threatened by 
either the very poor student or the 
very good student, the teacher must 
have faith in his ability to teach 
wisely and adequately. If he does 
not have this positive image, he 
will not be able to establish an 
easy give-and-take relationship with 
the student, a relationship in which 
both teacher and student learn and, 
in which at the same time, the 'stu- 
dent builds up a_ positive self- 
image. 

In my early days as instructor, 
| lacked that confidence. When 1 
had a very poor student, | resorted 
to the inalienable right of the in- 
structor: I judged the student in- 
capable of doing work at the re- 
quired level and recommended a 


refund of tuition. This gave me 
outward peace, but always left 
me inwardly troubled. As my con- 
fidence grew, I dealt differently 
with the poor student. I became 
confident that I could discover one 
good point in the student who was 
doing poorly, one point that could 
be accentuated and built up. 


| had student, I recall, who 
sent me answers so jumbled that 
I seriously questioned her intelli- 
gence. I tried not to judge her, 
but rather wrote and asked her 
to tell me about her interests and 
about her reasons for choosing to 
take the course. She re sponde d by 
telling me a little about her own 
children and about her desire te 
get a degree so that she could 
teach. 


Her lessons continued to drift in, 
as garbled and unintelligible as 
ever. When I sat down and wrote 
her to please tell me whether she 
thought she was getting anything 
out of the course, the reply was: 
“Ot course I am getting something 
out of it.” with examples to prove 
her point. Little by little, 1 encour- 
aged her to draw on her own ex- 
periences with her children and to 
relate them to the reading material 
The lessons she sent in improved 
from this point onward. 


onesie the 
dence 


instructor has confi- 
1 his ability to teach ade- 
re fim wisely, he can help 
the student fashion some sort of 
teacher-image. The adult learning 
by mail can form a picture of the 
instructor only on the basis of the 
warmth or coldness of comments 
on the lessons, the quality being 
more important than the quantity. 
An image based purely on imag- 
ination is not only unflattering to 
the instructor, but mav cause the 
teacher to lose out on any benefits 
that might accrue through the stu- 
dent's liking, respecting, and feel 
ing akin to him 


In presenting an image, the in 
structor must decide just what kind 
of self-image he would feel most 
comfortable in presenting. He does 
not have to tell very much about 
himself, but it is best to be honest 
and sincere in whatever is said. 
For example, he can give pertinent 
information on his background 


experiences, training, and_ inter- 
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ests. If the instructor is aware of 
definite gaps in his knowledge, it 
is probably better to admit them 
from the beginning than to attempt 
to gloss over them when difficulties 
arise later on 

Although it is desirable to show 
the student that one is human, has 
faults, and is theretore approach 
able, it is wise not to overdo it 
since an important ingredient in 
teaching is the 


feels for the instructor 


respect the student 
Other im 
portant ingredients in the teacher 

under 


These 


howevet 


image are approachability 
warmth 


should have their limits. 


standing, and 


since a correspondence course is 
not the place to do counseling o1 


establish intimate friendships 


Advice-giving has no place her 
but within the 
teacher-student relationship, the 
student by 
student 
material for supple 


framework of the 


teacher can guide the 
using problems that the 
as the 
mentary 
this wa\ the teacher can point out 
possible areas for thought that can 
lead to the student's “solution ot 
his own problems 


raises 


less ms or exercises In 


The Student Image 


In building an image of his stu- 
dent, the 
by many things: how sincere he 
feels the what he be 


lieves are the interests 


instructor is influenced 


student is. 
student's 
and purposes, whether he person 
ally likes or dislikes the 
The most accurate 
built upon facts 


student 
image will be 


The instructor can ask the stu 
dent to tell a little about himself 
why he took the what he 
hopes to gain from it, his interests 
and a little about his background 
Judgment of the student should be 
withheld, since at the beginning 
of a course the student has diffi 
culty in figuring out just what th 
instructor wants from him, his in 
tellectual skills are rusty and need 
sharpening, his confidence is down 
and his defenses up. 

If the instructor can muster a 
little faith in the student’s ability 
to do well, then the teacher can 
shape a positive image of the stu 
dent that will enable him to deal 
wisely and tactfully with the stu 
dent to help the student build up 


course, 


the last 
ment, the student's image of him- 
selt 

Helping the student build up a 
positive self-image at the same 
time that he is full of self-doubts 
is a tough job in any teaching sit- 
uation, even tougher by mail. The 
best wavs for the instructor to do 
this are to have faith in the stu- 
dent's ability to do well in time, to 
express that faith to the 
and, in grading lessons, to encour- 
and build up any 
My ex- 
perience has been that poor stu- 
dents have improved when judg- 


and most important ele- 


student 


age, underscore, 
glimmer of future promise. 


ment was withheld and energy de- 
voted to building up the 
points. 


FOC rd 


tool that can be 
used in helping the student build 

positive of himself. Grad- 
ing high is more likely to encour- 
age the student, to make him want 
to live up to the high opinion that 
the instructor has of him. Low 
grading does not make the student 
work harder. Adult students, espe- 
cially 


Grading is one 


image 


those in a correspondence 
' want 
probably because they 


have the desire to do something to 


course, enroll bec ause they 


to learn 
improve themselves. To grade low 
focuses attention on the grade 
stead of on the learning process, 
discourages the student, and in 
some cases, Causes him to give up. 
It should be remembered that 
one cannot help a student who has 
eased to send in lessons. One 
other element in the student's self- 
image should be that of a 
tent. thinking person. 


compe- 
This aspect 
can be encouraged by asking him 


to bring in his personal experi- 


ences, to use them as examples, and 


to relate them to the course. 


These, then, are a few of the 
thoughts that I have had over ye 
past three years. How useful « 
valid any of these suggestions may 
be for the teaching of other courses 
or for the use of other instructors 
I do not know. However, if my 
reflections go a little wav toward 
awakening in others the realiza- 
tion of the necessity of giving some 
thought to the goals of the course, 
the role the instructor should play, 
and the techniques most useful for 
achieving these goals, then my aim 
in writing this will be achieved. 


Better Training for Ministers 
Continued from page 263 


by Ann Cass for The Reader's 
Digest in studying adult reading 
methods. We hope soon to begin 
courses to raise the reading level 
of our potential students so they 
can be enrolled in other courses. 

Our program of resident exten- 
sion centers is now well enough 
organized that we can devote more 
energy to our correspondence pro- 
gram. In many ; 
spondence program serves the needs 
of our people better than the resi- 
dent program. Resident 
often get bogged down when one 
student gets emotionally involved 
with a point of theology, and. the 
student is likely to quit if he is 
not recognized properly. 

We have 
drop a course by correspondence 
over a similar argument. We often 
get letters saving, “When I first 
read this, | was so ‘hot under the 
collar that I wrote you ‘thus and 

’; however, after reading my let- 


wavs the corre- 


cli isses 


never had a_ student 


ter over, | tore it up.” 

home-study 
students to come into the resident 
centers later for further training 
However, for men who do not have 


We encourage our 


too much education and may not 
have been in school for a long 
time, the home-study courses are 
a good way to get started. They 
can take their time with them. — 

We have used the accrediting 
documents of the National Home 
Study Council as a checklist for 
evaluating our correspondence work 
and hope 
N.H.S.C. accreditation as a mat- 
ter of consultation and 
evaluation of our 
methods. 

We have been approached by 
other denominations interested in 
starting similar programs. The need 
for an educational program for 
ministers is not confined to any 
geographic region or any denom- 
ination. It is a part of the demand 
for increased educational 
tunities all through our 
population. We are pleased when 
we can share information with 
others and find that we alwavs 
learn from them and from organ- 
izations like AEA, which provides 
valuable associations. 


soon tor 


to apply 


outside 
home-study 


Oppt T- 
American 


Adult Leadership 
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‘. SOME ways, the timing of my 
brief tour of adult education in the 
United Kingdom, Canada and the 
United States was most opportune, 
each country visited, im- 
s being under- 


since in 
portant new work 
taken and opportunities for inno- 
vation on the traditional pattern 
There is also a great deal ot 


discussion on 


exist. 
adult education and 
new methods and ideas are being 
tried. 

I arrived with several main ques- 
tions in mind, realizing that it was 
improbable that 1 should find com- 
plete or satisfying 
nevertheless, atte mpting to make 
what judgments I could in terms 


answers, but 


of these three questions: 

1. What were people 
sionally concerned with adult edu- 
cation thinking about future policy, 
especially about the 
Was there any 
indication of any especially signif- 
icant developments in the way of 
the growth of publicly 
adult education? 

2. What are the 
Are there any notable or new de- 
velopments in adult education, in 
form or content? 


protes- 


prov ision of 


adult education? 


assisted 


growing points? 


3. What did protessional educa- 
tors think about the aims and ob- 
jects of adult education? How tan 
did thev feel that existing methods 
and policies meet the requirements? 
What changes in outlook were felt 


to be necessarv for growth? 


Our Australian author, C. R. Bapcer 
is Director of Adult Education in Vic 

toria. He gives his impressions of a 
brief study-tour of the adult education 
programs tend Bes the United States 
and. Canada. He visited 26 institu 
tions in this country and Canada that 
are concerned with adult education 
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IMPRESSIONS of 


ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


IN BRITAIN, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


In the very short time available 
in the United Kingdom it was im- 
possible to do more than take a 
very quick look at some institu- 
tions, mainly in London, to meet 
a few people key positions and 
to make an excursion or so to coun- 
trv or out of town institutions. 


The general position in England 
is that adult education, which is 
widely spread and reasonably well 
deve lope ‘d, takes these main forms: 


1. Evening classes for adults, or- 
ganized by the Workers) Educa- 
tional Association, which works 
closely with the tutorial classes de- 
partment of the universities. 

2. Evening class work, 
ized by the 
extra-mural or 


organ- 
through 
extension depart- 


universities. 


ments. 


3. Evening classes and other 
educational opportunities, frequent- 
ly leisure-time crafts, 
semi-vocational training classes, or- 
ganized by local education authori- 
ties. 

4. Voluntary agencies—Y.M.C.A. 
Y.W.C.A., Women’s Institutes, Edu- 
cational Centers Association, dra- 
matic 


hobbies, or 


societies and organizations 
connected with churches, educa- 
tional bodies. scientific and other 


societies. 


It would from what | 


Was able to see and to learn trom 


appear 


discussion with informed people, 
that the W.E.A.-university pattern 
of provision is no longer felt to be 
entirely satisfactory, and it appears 
to be clear, that despite the — 
tant place which the W.E.A. oc- 
cupies and the high regard in 
which it is held, it will have diff- 
culty in extending its range and in- 
Huence in the future. 
social conditions, in the education- 


Changes in 


By C. R. BADGER 


al pi attern ot England, especially 
the changes brought about by the 
1944 Act, the widely 
extended opportunities for second- 
ary and university education, all 
conduce to make the distinctive 
contribution of the W.E.A. less im- 
portant and at the same time, to 
urge forward alternative 
and organizations coneerned with 
adult education. 

The essence of the W.E.A. tvpe 
of adult education is the so called 
‘alliance’ of learning and labor. The 
W.E.A. is essentially a voluntary 
organizing body, actively at work 
in trade unions and elsewhere, get- 
ting together groups of people who 


much more 


methods 


wish to learn and presenting the 
demand to the universities, which 
are then asked to provide appropri- 
ate tuition. The W.E.A 
teach: it organizes, 
posedly principally concerned with 
organizing workers. 


does not 


and it is sup- 


Changing Clientele 


Int the old 
e of the 
Union 


In fact. the ‘workers 


sense, are no longer the cor 
W.E.A. The British Trade 
though still supportir 
of W.E.A 


animous in thei support, 


ig some kinds 
endeavor, are not un- 
and the 
classes organized by the W.E 

and taught by university tutors are 
as not filled by teachers. 
housewives. 
workers, most of whom have had 
a better than 
There is a strong feeling in some 
trade unions that the 
tvpe “ys ition offered through the 
W.E.A. is not appropriate for trade 
union potent and the N.U.L.C 
alternative 


as often 
professional or office 


average education 


university 


offers an organized by 


the unions themselves 
The W.E.A 


insignificant torce 


IS by no means al 
It is not notably 
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tailing in its efforts and the loyalty 
it receives from many able and de- 
voted supporte rs is note worthy. Yet 
it does seem to be less in the fore- 
front of educational effort than it 
was some vears ago; and, among 
some professionals and some lay 

there is a kind of impa- 
tience with it. Most of the univer- 
sities undertaking adult education 
work, while willing to continue the 
partnership with the W.E.A., have 
not felt obliged to restrict their et 
torts to W.E.A and thei 


extra-mural or extension depart- 


pe ople 


classe Ss, 


ments attempt to meet new needs 
In new ways, providing classes and 
adult leadership at many levels and 
frequently without the 
voluntary 


assistance ot 


associations of any kind 


New Developments Needed 


My impression was that the real 
future in adult education in the 
United Kingdom lies in a rapid de 
velopment of the further 
tion activities of local educational 
authorities 


educa 


From my own point of view, my 
principal interest being in liberal 
with a 
bias towards the apprecia- 
tion and cultivation of the arts, the 
most important single development 
in the British Isles todav is in the 
residential adult education colleg 

which have 


nonvocational educ oy 


strong 


sprung up, largely in 
the post-wat period 

It is possible that the inspiration 
tor the colleges derived trom the 
folk high schools of Denmark, but 
England has long had a tradition 
of residential education and_ the 
adaptation of this tradition to adult 
education is a natural step. An- 
other factor in the recent spread ot 
the idea is the fact that properties 
eminently suited to the 
available. 
large mansions and country houses 


purpose 
have become Owners of 
find them impossibly expensive to 
maintain and some have been sold 
or given to education authorities or 
trusts for use as colleges 


I was able to visit only three— 


Moore Park in Surrey, Urchfont 
Manor in Wiltshire and Westham 
House, Warwickshire—but found 
them extremely interesting and 


was able to ob 
tain information about others. 


trom these visits, 


There are now eight colleges 
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oftering courses of one year o1 
5 short course colleges. 
The syllabus and activity of each 
differs in some degree, but in al- 
emphasis 
on the arts, a great deal of discus- 
sion is carried on and the social 
atmosphere is welcoming, pleasant 


more, and 2 


most all there is some 


and stimulating. Industrial firms 
now use these colleges a great deal 
—young workers, senior officers, 


groups of specialized workers, are 
frequently sent for short periods 
and the curriculum offered is dis- 
cussed between industrial leaders 
and the staff of the college. One 
of the most interesting groups 
which I saw at work was a senior 
form from a technical school, in 
residence 
Urchfont. 
( general, 


for three or four days at 

Some service education 
liberal) is also carried 
on in these colleges. 

The majority of the colleges are 
administered by trusts, with finan- 
cial support from the ministry of 
education. Fees are low and they 
are well within Pw reach of most 
people. Staff generally consists of 
a warden and one resi- 
dent tutor. often provided by the 
extra-mural department of a near- 
by university. One or two are con- 
trolled directly by the university 
extra-mural department. Almost all 
seem to be popular and well sup- 
ported and although the pressure 
on the small staff is at times some- 
what outrageous, they are run with 
skill and energy. 


(resident ) 


An Essential Element 


My impression was that such col- 
le ‘ges are an almost essential ele- 
ment in a well rounded adult 
education scheme. Although it is 
difficult to undertake any system- 
atic and formal instruction in them, 
they are an excellent informal ap- 
proac h to adult education and their 
civilizing effect is unquestionably 
great. It would appear that as the 
need for industrial training, espe- 
cially on the management side, be- 
comes ever more important, as the 
need for training in the wise use of 
leisure becomes a greater problem. 
the residential colleges will become 
the focal points of the advance of 
adult education. 

Despite a great deal of question- 
ing and discussion, | was not able 
to discover from British colleagues 


any assessment about future trends. 
Most were of the opinion that adult 
education in the U. K. was bound 
to enlarge its scope and importance 
and become a significant part of 
social and educational life. There 
is much discussion, about the rela- 
tive merits of the older types of 
disciplined, university type—study 
courses and those of the more in- 
formal, casual, 
interest courses. 


hobby and leisure 
British adult edu- 
cationalists do not make a fetish 
of numbers. They are concerned 
about the quality of what is offered 
and concerned about the quality 
of the student body. It is, 1 think, 
apparent, that the need for adult 
education, in many forms, is being 
appreciated by industry and that 
considerable support will be forth- 
coming for education, if the edu- 
cation authorities can hit upon 
schemes and curriculum which are 
suited to the needs which British 
industry feels. 


An Uncertain Future 


Great Britain today is hard 
pressed and besieged by a multi- 
tude of problems. It is not possible 
to be in England long without be- 
ing aware of the 
uneasiness about the 


undercurrent of 
future. The 
y, of having an 
ample margin, has gone. The fu- 
ture is uncertain and it is all too 
easy to see that the strenuous efforts 
which the British people are mak- 
ing to hold and to improve their 
position in the world, may, through 
no fault of their own, fail to meet 
with complete success. 


old sense of security, 


The challenge which is presented 
by limited resources, by shrinking 
military power, by rapidly chang- 
ing economic conditions is being 
taken up by education. There is 
very great interest in education and 
a genuine awareness that only by 
using human resources of ability 
and skill to the utmost advantage 
can the country maintain its com- 
petitive position. I saw much to 
confirm the view that the U.K. 
will not fail to adapt to changed 
conditions and that it will rely 
largely upon well designed and 
carefully planned education as one 
of the principal factors in adapta- 
tion. 


Even to one tolerably well ac- 
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quainted with the U.S. scene 
through reading and personal con- 
tact with U.S. citizens. a visit to 
that countrv is somewhat bewil- 
dering and makes a powerful im- 
pression on the mind. I certainly 
shall not soon forget my first sight 
of New York. on arrival from Lon- 
don, in the cold grey of the morn- 
ing. Closer acquaintance with 
America and with Americans made 
it clear to me that it is virtually 
impossible to offer any \ alid gen- 
eralizations about the American 
scene. There is so much variety 
and such a bewildering array of 
and organizational 
structures, that anything 
one says may be true of some place 
at some time, but does not hold 
good elsewhere. It was refreshing 
to have one’s preconceived ideas 
of the U.S. upset at almost every 
turn, and at the same time, encour- 
aging to come across attitudes and 
habits which one felt were familiar 
and distinctively American. 

I found the visit profoundly 
worth while and stimulating. No 
one could possibly fail to learn 
from U.S. ideas, theories and prac- 
tice. At the end of the brief so- 
journ, my feeling was that I should 
need a considerable time in which 
to sort out and digest the many 
impressions I had received. 


institutional 
almost 


Dominant Impressions 


Dominant impressions were: 

The growing sense in the U.S. 
that all phases of adult education 
are, in some way, linked together 
and that it is possible to speak and 
think about this form of education 
as a whole. While there are many 
specialists and special kinds of insti- 
tutions, and while the links between 
them are by no means clear. 
sion on the subject is wide ranging 
and the ‘philosophers’ of adult 
education see the relationship quite 
clearly. 

The growing number of pro- 


discus- 


fessional adult educators who are 
linked together in associations. 
The marked 
exchange information, to 
theories and pri actice and the steady 
growth of training schemes for new 
entrants into the professional field. 
These possibly, 
they are almost completely absent 


eagerness to 


discuss 


factors because. 
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in Australia, impressed me forcibly. 
We still tend to think in very re- 
stricted terms about adult educa- 
tion, confining it to the work 
special agencies, such as the tutor- 
ial classes departments of univer- 
sities, or of boards and councils 
created for the purpose, and neg- 
lecting to consider the activity of 
other agencies which in fact. do as 
much or more for the education 
of adults as the specialized agen- 
cies. The relationship between the 
specialized agencies in Australia is 
tenuous, the number of professional 
adult educators is small, and there 
is extremely limited opportunity for 
discussion and interchange of views 
or for professional discussion on 
aims and methods. 


Help from Foundations 


Adult education has been greatly 
assisted by foundations, notably by 
the ¢ Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which has done more 
a longer period to aid develop- 
mental programs, research, and 
national organization than any other 
foundation, and continues to pro- 
vide both funds and inspiration for 
the movement. Recent, and muni- 
ficent, assistance from foundations 
is that given by the Kellogg Foun- 
dation for the building of continu- 
ing education centers at various 
universities. Most recent of all is 
the active prosecution of special 
work in adult education bv the 
Fund tor Adult Education, an off- 
shoot or special agency of the Ford 
Foundation. 


over 


The Fund program is extensive. 
It involves research and investiga- 
tion, aid to universities and colleges 
in carrving out experimental and 
development work, and a remark- 
able experimental program in dis- 
cussion groups, which have, on the 
whole. been neglected in American 
adult education. This is not to over- 
look the very important work of 
the group dynamics research cen- 
ters. but their work appears on the 
whole to have concentrated on 
technique, without much regard for 
content. The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, with its considerable re- 
sources, dynamic and highly intelli- 
gent leadership and practical 
organizing skill, would seem to me 
to be one of the most important 


single factors in the growth of 
adult education in the U.S.A. 
An all too brief stay in Canada 
afforded an opportunity to visit 
only three centers—Toronto, Kings- 
ton and Ottawa. The value of the 
visit. however, was remarkably in- 
creased because of the opportunity 
given by two 
Adult education in 
organized on much the same lines 
as in the United States. The Cana- 
dian universities, through extension 
divisions, undertake a major re- 
sponsibility, while the pul blic school 
adult education system is quite well 
developed and is growing in im- 
portance. The voluntary 
do fine work. 
Unique feature of the 
however, is the 


Adult 


major conterences. 


Canada is 


agencies 


Canadian 
Canadian 
Education. 
The Association is a voluntary 
group. linking together the prin- 
cipal adult education agencies of 
the Dominion as a federal 
With headquarters in 
Toronto, it is in close contact with 
universities, public schools, librar- 
ies, and voluntary 
throughout Canada. 


scene, 
Association for 


loose 
association. 


associations 
Its pioneer work establishing 
Radio Farm Forum. 
Forum, its close working associa- 
tion with the Canadian National 
Film Board and its planning work 
through Joint Planning Councils 
deserve high praise and merit 
thoughtful imitation and adoption 
elsewhere. We in Victoria have 
profited a great deal from its ad- 
mirable eh sis Food for Thought, 
and fois other distinguished pub- 
lications of the Association on the 
subject of adult education 

The practical programs of uni- 


and Citizens’ 


versity extension in Canada appear 
to be more conservative. than in 
the U.S.. but the growing points 
of residential adult education—the 


magnificent Banff School of Fine 
Arts of the University of Alberta, 
and the work of universities in 


agricultural education and develop- 
ment deserve close attention. 

I noted with interest that in all 
three visited, 
much interest in the arts 


there is 
and the 
function of adult education in pro- 
moting appreciation of the arts and 
in assisting practical schemes for 
artistic self and 
velopment is recognized 


countries 


community de- 
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\merican universities, especially 
ippear to have a key role to play 
in this matter, while in Canada 
the contribution of the C.A.A.E. to 
the changing climate of opinion 
ibout the place of the arts deserves 


nociee 


It struck me forcibly that. where 
as in the U.K. the traditional pat- 
tern of liberal, nonvocational adult 
education, involving disciplined 
study in small groups over extended 
pe riods appears to be giving place 
to a new kind of interest in semi 
vocational education, the trend in 
the U.S.. long noted for its cevo 
tion to utilitarian studies. appears 
to be towards a greater interest in 


liberal and humane studies 


In all three countries, there is 
among adult educators, a marked 
optimism about the future. The 
general social situation appears to 
favor expansion, many voung lead 
ers are appearing, financial bo 
riers to effective advance are bein 
broken down. For a growing num 
ber of able teachers and organizers 
there is now a career in adult edu 
It is no longer a crusade 


to be waged in one’s spare time 


cation 


against almost hopeless odds. Th 
influence of the “prophets” of th 
movement is still strong. but th 
new leaders are ab'e, to a greater 
extent, to concentrate on works en 
less on the need to justify. thei 
faith. This development is reflect 
in the literature of the subject 
especially in the U.S.. which is 
markedly professional in tone and 
content, even to the extent of adopt 
ing a professional terminolog) 
which I, perhaps as a “prophet 
found disconcerting and at times 
unintelligible 


Recommendations for Victoria 


1. General Policy. It would seem. 
that Melbourne’s Council of Adult 
Education might well examine its 
policv in the matter of evening 
classes and direct teaching. With- 
out deserting the traditional values 
of evening class work, it should be 
possible to develop classes which 
have a more direct bearing on the 
needs of the community and to in- 
troduce classes which have semi- 
vocational value 


I was greatly struck by the eager- 
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ness of Americans to learn especial- 
ly in those fields which would en- 
able them to do their own work 
more efficiently. It would seem to be 
true that Australians have not vet 
quite the same degree of competi- 
tive eagerness or the dedicated 
sense ot work which characterizes 
the U.S. Nevertheless. we should 
certainly attempt. if possible in 
close association with industry, with 
organizations such as the Institute 
of Industrial Management and 
others, to cater more fully to the 
ambitious and energetic who wish 


to get on 


2. The “continuing education 
work of American universities im- 
pressed me dee ply. Although this 
work is by no means unknown in 
\ustralia and is in fact being done 
to some extent by the University 
of Melbourne through the Exten 
sion Committee, I am convinced 
that this could be greatly extended 
and would have beneficent effect 
On the whole, our universities are 
not well equipped for it, being 
short of staff and especially hard 
pressed for suitable buildings. The 
best work of this kind undoubtedly 
requires residential facilities and 
these should, if possible, be located 
at the universitv. In my opinion, 
it would be a matter of some im- 
portance to the Commonwealth it 
the Vice-Chancellors’ committes 
could seek to enlist U.S. aid for 
the building of at least one such 
center in an Australian university 


In the meantime. the Council 
might well, in co-operation with 
the university, experiment further 
with a series of short courses on 
conferences, using the Council's 
Russell Street Center as a base. 


The basis of the “continuing edu- 
cation” work is the well-designed 
conference in which professional. 
industrial, commercial and educa- 
tional leaders are brought together 
for planned discussion of — thei 
problems, and in which the par- 
ticipation of university teachers and 
research workers is an essential 


ingredient. One aspect is to com- 
municate new knowledge in a di- 
rectly assimilable form to graduates 
who have been unable to keep up 
with recent advances, another is 
to elucidate the nature of current 
problems by informed discussion. 


3. Public School and Evening 
College Education. \It would seem 
that in Victoria evening school 
work is conducted by technical 
schools but there does not seem 
to be a definite policy on the mat- 
ter, as there is in New South Wales 
and in South Australia, where some 
country technical schools have been 
scheduled as adult education cen- 
ters. In the light of the great ex- 
tension of evening college work 
in the U.S.A. and of further educa- 
tion in the U.K. and Canada, 
definite policy might well be elab- 
orated in Victoria. Co-operation 
between the Council and schools. 
especially high schools in country 
districts in the state. is reasonably 
close, and the Council certainly de- 
pends upon the staff of these schools 
in manv wavs. The Council would 
not wish in anv way to control a 
svstem primarily operated by the 
department, but would view with 
great interest an extension of adult 
education facilities in this wav. 
especially in the field of hobby and 
craft classes. semi-vocational and 
vocational training. 

t. Residential Adult Education 
Among the many desirable features 
of English adult education, the resi- 
dential college is prominent. The 
Council is severely handicapped 
in Victoria through lack of such a 
college, having to conduct its own 
weekend and vacation schools i 
hired and frequently quite unsuit- 
The high cost. ot 
however, would 
seem to put it out of the bounds 


able premises. 


such a_ college. 


oft practical achievement at the 
present time. 

It is highly desirable that there 
hould exist in the Commonwealth 
an association or organization tor 
adult education. by means of which 
regular interchange of views, dis- 
semination of information, research 
and publication, could be carried 
out. The number of adult educa- 
tors in the Commonwealth, specif- 
ically known as such, is small, but 
there are a great many people 
actively concerned in adult educa- 
tion, though not under this specific 
title. My observations of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, of the American Association. 
and of the British Institute, lead me 
to the conclusion that something 
of the kind should be attempted. 
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TIME 10 GET READY 


How can citizen apathy to a community 


development program be overcome? 


7 
Dion several years | have been 
convinced of the value of the com- 
munity development approach to 
adult education. For an almost 
equal number of vears I have been 
the director of one of the 
“noncommunity development-orien- 
ted” adult education programs that 


could be imagined. 


most 


On the shelves of my office are 
a lot of materials dealing with the 
theory and practice of community 
deve lopment. In mv mind are beau- 
titul ideas of community develop- 
ment committees, from which hub 
grow spokes of functionally related 
adult education courses. But in ow 
catalog of courses there is the same 
humdrum list of courses — from 
bookkeeping to leathercraft, from 
swimming to electronics—which is 
found in any 
stratified 
lum. 

It is related to the needs of the 
community, if at all, in the same 
way that the offerings in a cateteria 
are related to the biological hungei 
of the 
located. residents eat with 
gusto. Some are simply fed. Some 
take a mouthful and hurriedly leay 
But many, the 
even get to the cateteria. 
the community, as a 


' horizontally 
adult education curricu- 


other 


community in which it is 
Some 


hungriest, never 


Hence 
whole. is 
poorly nourished by this means. 
There are many excuses | could 
make to explain this situation. | 
could sav that in our state. funds 


RoNaLtp Levy writes of pre blems con- 
nected with his work es Director of 
the Raton Instruction Center, which 
offers junior college, extension and 
adult education courses. He_ invites 
suggestions for developing a commu- 
nity development approach to adult 
education 


March, 1959 


are not readily available for adult 
education or community develop- 
ment, and therefore the financing 
of a community development pro- 
gram would be quite difficult. How- 
ever, | know vy too well, that 
even in our not-too-afluent com- 
munity, funds can always be found 
for what is believed to be of real 
value. 

I could say that time is at a 
premium in our community, and 
that people cannot leave jobs and 
homes for a new endeavor of un- 
proven worth. This is only a half 
truth, however, since the time would 
be available if the 
established. 

L could Say that the administra- 
tion of our schools is not concerned 
with, or willing to embark on, a 
community development program 
as a part of the public school cur- 
riculum. This would be far from 
the truth, since the administration 
has entrusted to me the responsi- 
bility of organizing and carrving 
out the program, and they allow 
me to try out almost any kind of 
program which I feel would be 
of value. 

I could say that the people in 
the community are stolid and re- 
actionary, and will not gO 
with new ideas 


only 


worth were 


along 
This excuse would 
not hold as a generalization, since 
several rather new and progressive 
projects have 
initiated and 
community, 


I could sav that 1 am too timid 
or lacking in professional know-how 
to introduce this new idea— and 
perhaps that is the closest to the 
truth. But if this is the case, then 
only psychiatric help and training 
in community development tech- 
niques will do the trick. 


been successfully 


carried out in) ou 


and I am 


By RONALD LEVY 


at a loss how to get either while 
still on the job. My only recourse 
seems to be to describe my situa- 
tion—which | have already done 
in part—and see if any re ader of 
this article can suggest help. At 
least it should be good grist for 
the mill of the Community De- 
velopment Section of AEA. 


The Adult Educator 
and the Community 


a SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
community, We 
but it is 
situation (and 


I shall not give 
analvsis of ou 
such data on hand. 
my belief that my 
its corresponding ‘solution is resi- 
dent in the relation between the 
adult educator 


har c 


and the community 
and that the generalizable aspects 
lost by 
dealing too much with the specific 
dynamics and structure of our com- 
munity 


of this situation would be 


It seems to me that the problem 
is a question of readiness—in which 
worker (adult educator 
is ready to give but the 


is not ready 


the case 
assistance 
client (the community ' 
to accept it—or at least not ready 
to do what is necessarv in order 
to get 
namics to apply to 
the student unwilling to 
learn and the patient who is not 
But in the latter 
two cases the client is by no means 


assistance. The same dv- 


some extent 


who Is 
ready for therapy. 


as complex or as disoriented as in 


the forme: 


| have read much of the litera 
ture on community development 
and have found described there 


many an interesting series of steps 
spelling out the strategy 
for implementing the 


communits development. 


and tactics 
yrocess ot 
The only 
lack seems to me to be the con 
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sideration of community readiness 


for community development It 
taken for granted that 
most communities are automatically 


ready tor development 

If this be so, 
true of 
the 
treatment so 


seems to be 


it certainly is not 
community, 


que stion of 


oul and hence 
needs 
and, | 
concerned. It 
realistic factor. then 
perhaps my indie is no more 
psvchopathic than that of the pri- 
mary teacher who hesitates to push 
a voung child too rapidly 


readiness 
far as we 
suspect others) are 


re adine SS I8 a 


into 
reading 


However, there seems to be an 
outstanding difference between the 
readiness of a child and the readi- 
ness of a community. We are told 
in the case of the child, that the 
ordinary nondirected processes of 
maturation will often induce the 
necessary readiness. In the case 
of a community, | seriously doubt 
it this is ever the case. In fact 
since most communities are “adult 


it least in point of vears—I would 
not be 


community, 


surprised if an “unready 
y. like the unready adult 
would become even less ready as 
time 


POCS On, 


it nothing were done 


explicitly to deve lop readiness 


Two Kinds of Studies 


For this reason it seems that we 
who are interested in community 
development could profit bv two 
kinds of studies: (1) What is com- 
munity-development readiness, and 
how can we tell when a community 
is ready for community develop- 
ment? 2 do 

readine ss if a 


What 


to deve lop 


How we move 


towards community 
yrocesses do 
readiness and 
institute them? My 
only hunch about either question 
is that the answers will be found 
indirectly rather than by 


a frontal 
attack 


1 am 


is not ready? 
we use 


how do we 


find 
polling g 
citizens explicitly with the 

tion ~ 


out 
the 


ques 


sure we cannot 


about readiness by 
‘Are you ready to participate 
in community development?” I am 
equally sure that an unready com- 
munitv can be moved towards read 
The arbitrary 
formation of community develop- 


iness only ob liquely. 


ment planning or action committees 
is likely to result in their later 
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annihilation if they 


stillborn. 


escape being 

My own approach to the problem 
so far, has been to observe the 
community processes, to become 


involved in those which seemed 
to be potentially developmental 
and to insinuate ideas about, o1 


eading to, community develop- 
ment at every possible opportunity 
But this not 
enough. 1 am hoping, as 


does seem to be 
Hence 
| have said above, who 
will 
suggest tor the 
this dilemma. I am 


sure it is obvious that I need help. 


that some 
will read what I have written, 
be able to 
solution of 


ideas 


Role of the Administrator 


Continued 2¢ 


from page =< 32 


If intellect and human teeling are 
meaningful which 
of the 

unit 
being 
informal. 
among individual human beings. It 
is this concept which directs the 
svmpathies of the modern novelists 
to the complications of the admin- 
istrative condition. 


The fundamental concern of the 
administrator may be with what 


instruments by 
to discern the true nature 
unit, then the social 
must be conceived of as 


social 


a relationship, however 


these human beings should have. 
rather than with what they may 
at present think they want. but 


even if that is the case. 
is humanitarian. The 
the unit, is seen by him (and bv 
the novelist for him) as 
consisting of the people in it, o 
even of those not in it, but for 
whose benefit it acts. It is not seen 
as merely a concept for 
sake the ‘people exist. 


The of the administrator is 
therefore not that of a recorder of 
current sentiment, but that of a 
perceiver of the humane 
which that sentiment represents; 
not that of an operator who pushes 
the right buttons the waiting 
machine that will produce the prop- 
erly packaged product which the 
majority of customers say they 
want, but that of a creator of real 
satisfactions of the needs under- 
lying the perhaps mistaken desire 
for that particular product, so 
packaged. 


his concern 
institution. 


modern 


whose 


role 


values 


on 


In these modern novels the mean- 
ing lies nowhere more surely than 
here. The re sponsibility is not so 
much to act as to see truly. And 
when one sees truly, the respon- 
sible action, or inaction, is obvious. 
Snow and the other writers do not 
pretend that it is simple, nor that 
one will always see truly and act 
responsibly, Men will be mistaken 


about what they think thev see. 
The human intellect and human 
feelings are fallible, and subject 


to weariness. boredom, and the dis- 
tortions of all the The 
threats to integrity lie all along the 
wav. To fail to be aware is human. 
sometimes disastrous; to fail to use 
mind and heart in the effort to 
be aware is an ultimate failure, the 
true irresponsibility, the failure of 
integrity. 


passions. 


To be aware is to act accord- 
ingly, though the action (or absten- 
tion from action) be painful. Fail- 
ure to carry out the dictates of 
awareness is more than a failure 
of nerve; it is a failure again of 
integritv, and if not fatal, 
theless genuinely tragic. 

In these modern novels it hap- 
pens often enough. One of the 
things they sav is that one cannot 
not act. In the social dynamics. 
which is the milieu of us all. a 
nonaction is an act. And 
being man, can only aspire to per- 
fection. It is the administrative 
condition that he will err. 

Nor is it only the administrative 
The “theme of admin- 
in the modern novel is 
the theme of the human condition. 
That the novelist can speak of it 
in terms of characters who are 
identifiable as administrators only 
illustrates the nature of 
life. We are almost 
way administrators, for are al- 
most all, in modern society, foci 
of social currents; we are managers, 


never- 


man, 


condition. 
istration” 


modern 
all in some 


we 


conductors, directors of some group 
force, and the same principles oper- 
ate everywhere. 

It is this which makes the signifi- 
cant “administrative” fiction uni- 
versal, and which gives promise ot 
discovering to many who felt but 
did not realize it—administrators 
and nonadministrators alike—the 
values which give meaning to a 
condition in which most people 
live out their lives. 


Adult Leadership 
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Leadership and Social Influence 
Continued from page 252 

by to reduce the necessity for sur- 
veillance? Why else does a totali- 
tarian regime go to the elaborate 
procedure of holding an election 
in which the ruling party gets 99.4 
per cent of the vote? 

In the study mentioned it was 
found that the foreman who influ- 
enced the worker legitimately was 
able to achieve as much change as 
that foreman who used coercion, 
but while the coercive foreman 
was less well-liked and had_ his 
suggestions rejected privately, this 
was not the case for the legitimate 
supervisor. 

6. Informational influence re- 
sults from the content of the com- 
munication from the leader to the 
member. The teacher strives for 
informational influence by present- 
ing material in a factual anc organ- 
ized fashion. If the teacher is suc- 
cessful, the change in behavior or 
opinion which results will be inde- 
pendent of the teacher. 


The student will not answer in a 
specific way to get a good grade 
and reject this knowledge when 
surveillance by the teacher is no 
longer possible. Nor will his altered 
behavior depend upon his accept- 
ing the legitimate right of the 
teacher to influence him, or his 
acceptance of the expertness of the 
teacher, or his admiration for the 
teacher. 


This does not deny that an in- 
structor must necessarily rely on his 
expertness at times—as a chemis- 
try professor may prescribe a par- 
ticular laboratory procedure betore 


the students are able to compre- 
hend fully the basis of the pro- 
cedure. However, it does suggest 
that in education, the instructor 
must be aware of the importance 
of information power while avoid- 
ing other types of influence wher- 


ever possible, if he wishes his in- 
struction to have lasting effect. 

In other situations, intorma- 
tional influence may not be most 
effective. The doctor cannot give 
every patient a complete explana- 
tion of the functioning of the body, 
and would generally reply on ex- 
pert or legitimate influence instead, 
unless his patient were a doctor. 


March, 1959 


The military officer in the thick 
of battle would be in a dangerous 
position if his men all insisted on 
complete explanations of every or- 
der. Instead, the military then 
concentrates on developing legiti- 
mate influence—‘ours is not to rea- 
son why,” or on coercion and 
reward where legitimacy may fail. 
Even here, though, there is new 
recognition of the importance of 
informational influence where time 
and strategy allow, in order to 
allow for maximum flexibility in 
adjusting to new situations. 

1 have here described the basis 
for a theory of social power appli- 
cable to leadership upon which 
further research will be conducted. 
Obviously, one cannot prescribe 
one manner of influence as being 
inherently preferable to others. 
However, it is important that the 
leader accept without qualms the 
fact that leadership is a directive 
function, and that he understands 
the effects of various types of influ- 
ence in order that he may function 
most effectively in aiding the group 
to attain its goals. 


Education of the Preadult 


Continued from page 256 


ditions which create and foster ju- 
venile delinquency?” 

Adult education, with no aca- 
demic credit patterns to demand 
conformity, no certification specific 
to be met, can venture far into ex- 
perimentation on the best use of 
television in the classroom. It can 
study the extent to which televi- 
sion methods applicable to the 
teaching of adults are valid at other 
levels of education. It can experi- 
ment with different kinds of pro- 
grams to determine which subjects 
best lend themselves to television 
presentation. 

The very diversity of sponsorship 
of adult education programs sug- 
gests a many-sided appeal for finan- 
cial support where additional funds 
are necessary. But in certain areas, 
not additional money, but better 
use of current allotments is called 
tor. 

If adult education is to make its 
finest contribution to the education 
of the pre-adult, while initiating 
new steps and working toward im- 
provement of present standards, it 


must also take an active part in the 
long, careful self-scrutiny of Ameri- 
can education which is needed to- 
day. It must contribute to a resolu- 
tion of the differences among the 
“doctors” who are urging different 
diagnosis and remedies for a pa- 
tient who is certainly sufficiently 
intelligent to take a responsible 
part in the decisions which will so 
vitally affect the future. 


The Guest Speaker 

Continued from page 257 

better chance of “reaching” the 
audience. 

Whether the speech is custom 
made or canned, always make it a 
point to meet your speaker ahead 
of time and talk over the details of 
the speaking engagement. What is 
the subject; how will he present it; 
what should he know about the 
group who will listen to his speech: 
how does he want to be introduced; 
will he answer questions; how much 
time will be allowed for the speech; 
does the speaker want you to ar- 
range for his transportation to the 
meeting? 

Now that you have selected and 
contacted your speaker, the chair- 
man of the meeting should be pre- 
pared for other details: Besides 
introducing the speaker, the chair- 
man will have to handle anv em 
barrassing or awkward questions 
He will have to cut off or control 
discussion if it exceeds the time 
limit. The chairman should also 
clarify a question or pursue it 
further if he thinks it is not com- 
pletely answered, 

It isn't unusual for a discussion 
to develop into a stimulating period 
—more so than the speech itselt 
And so here, too, the chairman must 
be prepared either ahead of time, 
or when the discussion comes, to 
give enough time for it, to guide 
it, to channel it if necessary, to le! 
all sides be heard. to be as neutral 
as vou can. and then to close the 
discussion period with a brief sum 
mary. 

The summary should only high- 
light all the comments. It should 
be direct and to the point. Ths 
chairman is generally responsible 
for the meeting and with a few 
pertinent comments then thanks 
the speaker 
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Improving Instruction 
Continued from } 


of making conscious rational choices 
from a number of known and avail- 
able alternatives, we must under- 
stand ourselves, our motives, the 
complex torces in most situations 
ind all the possible alternatives 
“The workshop and the work 


groups particularly, were designed 


to help us deve lop this knowledge 


insights. The 
work vyroup lead rs job Was to help 


the group analvze what was hap- 


and acquire thes¢ 


pening as it went about discussing 
ti pics and to make each membe1 
iware of the effects of his behavior 
on the 


groups activities 


other members and_ the 
The faculty mem 
ber thus had an opportunity to 
examine his reactions to a variety 
of situations, to trv out new b 
havior and to get reactions trom 
others to his behavior. 

The lectures and the group proj- 
stimulated 
thinking and planning on classroom 


ects challenged and 


methodology in relation to the role 
of the student, the proble m of deci- 
sion making in facultv-administra- 
tive groups as well as student 


groups, and some experimental pro- 
| 


ceaures Were explored In learning 


and evaluation of achievement in 
learning. The emphasis was on 
learning and how instruction could 
facilitate rather than hamper learn- 
nY? 

The outside consultants were 
particularly capable in their ability 
to work with the faculty 
members engaged Im a 
task. We learned with them that 
there are no tricks o1 gadgets that 
are sure-fire. We learned that the 


greatest handicaps to learning are 


is fellow 


common 


instructors who are rigid. autocratic 
ind patronizing 

Individual participants reported 
such gains as: new confidence in 
the group process, encouragement 
to experiment with the new tech- 
niques, sharpened understanding 
of self. Only three out of 50 re- 
ported that they received nothing 
that would help them. The rest 
to the statement, “It 
an educational experience is one in 


would agree 


which one grows in outlooks and 
insights, attitudes and appreciation 
and means of control, we had it. 


It was an experiment in the adult 


education of teachers of a high or- 
der and put the college on the move 
to meet today’s challenge to higher 
education, through raising morale, 
creating an atmosphere of experi- 
mentation and with a 
healthy balance between change 
and tradition. 


freedom, 


The millenium has 
not arrived, but we are not static 
and complacent. We are free to 
GTOW 


Leadership for What? 


Continued from page 254 

permissive leadership is seen in the 
tvpe of person who is more intel- 
lectual than emotional, a person 
whose major principle incorporates 
the idea that evervone should think 
what he wants to think and should 
do things his own way. He staunch- 
ly resists being influenced, but he 
is also a staunch believer in not in- 
Huencing anvone else against his 
will. Such people are rarely drawn 
into groups unless they happen to 
be particularly interested in the 
cause afoot. So long as interest re- 
mains strong and problems need 
solving, thev can be. stimulating 


and effective With the 
focus of attention concentrated on 


leade Rois 


ideas and probl ms, rather than on 
the people in the group, their per- 
erhaps fortuitous 

Such a leader is looking for what 
can be offered in the wav of ideas 
a) plans and generally is delighted 
to agree with good ideas and _ to 


missiveness is 


encourage others to follow through 
But if his interest 
in affairs deteriorates, what was 


on their projec ts 
once praiseworthy permissiveness 
is soon seen as indifference. apathy, 
or abdication of responsibility 

Thus permissiveness can go too 
tar—in vielding or in indifference 
The extreme end of this scale is as 
regrettable, in a different wav, as 
the extreme in authoritarianism 

\ sharp distinction has been 
made 


between authori- 


tarian and basically permissive lead- 


basically 


ers and the kinds of situations in 
which each can function effectively 
It has been an over-simplification, 
however, for many groups are mul- 
tipurpose, comprised of different 
kinds of people within the same 
grcup, and needing leaders who 
will combine the best of the au- 
thoritarian with the best of the per- 
missive talents 


Possibly because of this com- 
plexity No) ordinary in community 
groups, we tend to expect, or at 
least hope for, ways of developing 
ideal leaders. loaded with virtue 
and versatility. Apparently many 
leadership training programs are 
devised to this end, and although 
full of good ideas, one sometimes 
gets the confused impression that 
a leader worth his salt should be 
all things to all men. 

This can be mightily discourag- 
a conscientious student of 
proper leadership methods who 
finds that his strong points need 


ing to 


softening, according to the experts, 
and the faults he thought didn't 
matter much are 
dreadful effect. 

ambitious training program, a wise 
old supervisor of the authoritarian 
tvpe was heard to remark 
God has been running my job all 


really having a 
During one such 


“7 guess 


these vears: nothing I've done has 
been right.” Probably the only real 
mistake was in introducing such a 
program into the wrong situation. 

Even so, perhaps there is gen- 
erally too much concern about good 
le adership in the abstract. and not 
enough thought devoted to studv- 
ing the character of our separate 
groups, their objectives, and the 
qualities in certain persons which 
could be appropriately utilized in 
various phases of group endeavor. 


Furthermore, we should realize 
that each leader will invariably, in 
the long run, express his own per- 
sonalitv, and that there are definite 
limits to how versatile he can be 
without going over toward purely 
superficial, and often clumsily 
handled, techniques. 


Where leaders emerge from the 
membership by democratic process, 
there is a good chance that the 
leader represents, at least in a gen- 
eral way, the qualities the majority 
of the group understands and ad- 
mires. But where leaders are ap- 
pointed, the ; fairly 
accurate appraisal of group needs, 


necessity tor 


task objectives, and personal at- 
tributes of the leader is of great 
importance. Minor mistakes in ap- 
praisal may not be serious, but big 
oversights or optimistic risks can 
make the difference between a pro- 
ductive, happy group and dismal 
dissatisfaction all around. 


Adult Leadership 
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THE CREATIVE YEARS. By Reuel L 
Howe. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn 
1959. 259 pp $3.50. 

The creative Vvears are the middle vears 
between preparation for life and _retire- 
ment—the mature vears in which the 
heaviest family, civic and job respon- 
sibilities are carried. For them we need 
“the power of the personal”—to hear and 
help one another and to be heard and 
helped ourselves; the power to permit 
the growth of creativity in ourselves and 
others without constant preoccupation 
with security 


Dr. Howe, Director of the Institute 
tor Advanced Pastorial Studies, brings 
insights of long experience in family 
counseling to the whole range of family 
relationships, in a very personal book 
based on the Christian ideal of loving 
caring for, and understanding others. A 
wise and helpful discussion for the in- 
dividual parent, the teacher, pastor ot 
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ADULT EDUCATION, A Comparative 
Study. By Robert Peers, Humanities 


Press, New York, 1958 365 pp. $7.00 


No professional adult education leader 
will want to be without a copy of this 
comparative study of adult education by 
our English colleague, Robert Peers 
Students, too, who are building a back- 
ground of information and knowledge 
about adult education will welcome this 
meatv book. It is one of the best con- 
tributions to the rapidly growing field of 
literature about adult education. 

Professor Peers writes from the rich- 
ness of experience and study which ex- 
tend back in England to the close of 
the First World War, and which have 
subsequently taken him into many parts 
of the world for consultation with colo- 
nial or foreign governments, for special 
study, for lectures, or for organizational 


Marth, 1959 


work to establish patterns of adult edu- 
cation, His presentation of social and 
economic forces which have influenced 
strongly the movement in England lend 
a sense of reality, thorough familiarity 
and good scholarship. For example, after 
treating social and political changes in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, he sketches 
rapidly economic changes that made 
people aware of the need for further 
education, 

There is no other material available 
to us in the United States that delineates 
the growth of adult education in his 
country quite so well. “The W.E.A 
might talk of ‘social and industrial eman- 
cipation’ as the main aim of the educa 
tion which it provided; but that was 
never clearly defined in any poltical 
sense, and from Mansbridge on, adult 
education as sponsored by W.E.A. was, 
in practice, regarded as something which 
transcended the conflicts of party o1 
class, which was ‘objective’ in its ap- 
proach to social problems and rested 
upon an optimistic faith in the saving 
grace ot unbiased knowledge = 

The deft. sure wav in which he evalu- 
ates the efforts and the short and con- 
tinuing success of different groups and 
organizations gives insight into the basic 
meaning of such happenings that will 
strike responding chords in adult edu- 
cators everywhere 

A quarter of this book is given over 
to a comparative study of adult educa 
tion in the world. “Those who are truly 
representative of the aims and purpose 
of liberal adult education in al! countries 
wherever they meet, find common 
ground,” he observed. “They stand for 
the dignity of the ordinary man and 
woman: for the right of every person t 
advance to the full stature of his capac 
itv as a human being; for freedom of 
discussion and belief; for the growth of 
understanding through the diffusion of 
knowledge; for tolerance in the relations 
hetween individuals and societies; for 
the development of abilities as a means 
to the good life in society.” 


One of the surprisingly nice chapters 
is on the multifaceted programs of adult 
education in the United States There is 
no doubt that he has grasped our sig 
nificant forms and their implications for 
our society. The only other country 
treated as fullv is West Germany. While 
their problems today are intense and 
complex it is pointed out there is a his 
torv of adult education in Germany that 
extends back for many vears This has 
helped the education there to bridge the 
vacant, desolate vears of Nazi control 

Mr. Peers’ intensely personal views 
keep his book from ever obtaining an 
objective, dispassionate approach. This 
does not preclude a sympathetic treat 
ment of problems nor does it it ipl a 
lack of willingness to search for facts 
It does mean that Mr. Peers displavs a 
sense of urgency about the nee 
leaders of the world to grasp the critica 
values of educating adults in the modern 
world Most of the citizens of even the 
great nations are poorly informed about 
the welter of proble ms surrounding them 


KEKE 


“An unusual quality —a 
realistic evaluation of the 
problems of modern life... 
a hopeful, helpful presen- 
tation of the Christian 
Gospel as it speaks to these 
problems.~ Cynthia Wedel 
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In a recent visit with Phil Klein, we 
discussed a common problem in adult 
education: public relations. There are 
many excellent promotional approaches 
in use today by adult educators, but the 
word isn’t getting around. 

The Trading Post page solicits your 
suggestions and your experience in pub- 
lic relations schemes. Please don’t wait, 
drop us a line today and share your ide as 

Since this column appears bimonthly, 
the deadline for the May issue will be 
March 20. But, don’t wait for the dead- 
line, send your information as soon ads 
possible. Copy should be sent to Walter 
Gray, Jr., Director, Community Work- 
shop Division, Oklahoma City Libraries 


Using the Discussion Method 


Approval of the discussion method as 
a new approach to rural community de- 
velopment and plans for organizing wer 
made during a two-night Leadership 
Training Clinic held recently at the Lee 
County, Mississippi, Library 

A preliminary session was held to de- 
scribe the “why, what and how” of group 
discussions — fol- 
lowed. The topics used for these discus 
sions indicate the extent to which the 
discussion technique is being utilized 
“The Family Council,” “Family Fun and 
Group Morale,” and “Sharing Work.” 

Further information may be obtained 
from Mrs. C. C. Clark, Mississippi Li- 
brary Commission, 405 State Office Bldg 
Jackson, Miss 


discussion — then _ trial 


Debate on Adult Education 


Something different was featured re- 
cently at the third annual conference of 
the Oklahoma Adult Education Associa 
tion. A debate between two voluntee: 
adult educators was held on the subject 
Resolved: Adult education is accomplish- 
ing its goals. It wasn’t rigged and there 
But, both the affirma- 
tive and the negative presentations were 
constructive and forthright 


Was no collusion 


This type of 


March, 1959 


insight into the status of adult education 
affords not only reflective thought but 
entertainment as well. Why not give it 
a try? 


New By-Laws for Oklahoma AEA 


At the last annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Adult Education Association, a new 
set of by-laws was adopted. This is not 
new or different—but the contents are 
Prepared under the guidance of a promi- 
nent attorney, the new by-laws feature 
a Board of Trustees, 15 in number, 
elected on staggered three-year terms 
This Board is authorized to elect the As- 
sociation’s officers and, with a very op- 
timistic attitude, the Board is empowered 
to solicit and accept donations—deduc- 
tible ones, too. 


Reasons for Nonpariicipation 


Last summer Dr. Harold Enarson, 
executive director of the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education, 
was the keynote speaker for the third 
annual Colorado Adult Education Con- 
ference. In attempting to analyze why 
many people did not participate in adult 
education programs, Dr. Enarson asked 
those present to consider seven questions 

1. How can we escape our self-im- 
posed stereotypes about adult education? 

2. In organizing educational offerings 
for adults, are we making full use of the 
resources of the community? 

3. Are we exploiting the new tools of 
learning and are we bold enough to be 
truly adventurous and experimental? 

4. Are we taking the initiative in look 
ing ahead and meeting the demand for 
trained people? 

5. Are we doing enough to help peo 
ple develop themselves as individuals 
and as citizens? 

6. Are we programming our educa- 
tional offerings in terms of some definition 
of objectives, or are we running a self- 
service super market with all kinds ot 
offe rings for everyone? 

7. In Colorado, do the various adult 
education programs add up to a total 
program for this state? 


Are You Positive? 


From the moment people began to 
arrive for a conference in New Orleans, 
La., their curiosity was aroused by many 
placards bearing the question, “Are You 
Positive?” As they registered, they re- 
ceived lapel buttons asking the same 
question which served to admit them to 
the final session, Not until this session 
however, did the \ discover that this ques 
tion applied to a public information pro 
gram being sponsored by the Tuberculosis 
Association to inform. the public about 
tuberculosis. The opening phase of the 
program was presented in dialogue form 
by staff, then a film entitled “Are You 
Positive?” was shown, followed by a dis 
cussion period 


The Louisiana TB 


Association con 


ducted a summer educational campaign 


using the “Are You Positive?” theme. It 
used a variety of techniques including 


letters to community leaders, TV and 
radio spots, newspaper features and talks 
The New Orleans Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation cooperated by distributing 35,000 
leaflets through 350 drug stores. 


Utilizing a theme in similar fashion is 
sound and good promotional technique 
How about giving some thought to adapt 
ing this technique for your own use? 


Education About Space 


Many adult educational groups are 
sponsoring the University of Calitornia 
film series produced by the Extension 
Division and the Department of Engi- 
neering and Physical Sciences in coop- 
eration with the Ramo-Wooldridge Cor- 
poration 


At the University of Maryland, an 
institute on Space Research and Tech- 
nology is under way. More than 500 
scientists and technicians are attending 
the eight sessions to meet and _ hear 
nationally and internationally renowned 
experts in the field. The institute is not 
designed for laymen, but is aimed at 
the concentration of militarv and civilian 
space research personnel in the Wash- 


ington area 


A Space Conterence it the 
University of Colorado Denver Center 
in early iimed at high 
} 


hool  scier udents 


Science 


surimer was 


\ 


Bridging the Gap 

At the last conference the Massa 
chusetts Adult Association 
several discussion groups were formed to 
discuss the identical t pi “How Bridge 
the Gap?” The brochure announcing the 


Education 


conterence set the pace tor the discus 
sions by stating: “There frequently ap 
pears to be a’gap between people with 
special knowledge and skills and peoplk 
with expressed or unexpressed concerns 
The job of the adult educate 
ways of bringing together pers 
special knowledge and skill and persons 
with a need for using that knowle dge al | 
skill 

This brochure then li 
questions Among 


special responsibility can or 


vocauive 


adult educator assume in a 
intellectual curiosity of people? What are 
the responsibilities of idult educator 
in helping peopl to use the new leisure? 
How can we assist people to express 
themselves creatively? How can mass 

] 


media be used more effectively? 
Conference on ‘Religion and the Face 
of America” 

‘Religion and the Face of Am 
was the ubyject fa week en 
ence conducted recently o1 
terev Peninsula by the University ali 
fornia Extension Division. Eminent schol 

peration of trained dis 


! religion as it 


Further intor 
trom Discussio1 oral University 


Extension, | lifornia, 2441 


Bancrott Way 


obtained 
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THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY, 
A First Report to Interested Citizens. 
By James B. Conant. McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Ine New York 1959 140 
DI $7.00 
When many strident voices are raised 
in criticisn f educat it is good to find 
a scholar and scientist calmly studving 
the facts and offering specific recom 
lations. Dr. Conant, former presi 
lent of Harvard ensive two 
ve st 1\ t <~% visitir g 
sc} ls 1 26 st gy reports 
bout ot cae addresses 
his findings t nbers. He 
vastes no spa with destructive and 
gener ed criticism. Some regard his 
ipproa too conservative Rather 
he seems to be saying, This is what we 
have; this what we need; and these 
I s f the tl gs we in ad N 
radical alteration the basic patter 
ecessarn 
4 tor re ondlabiies ta 0 publ 
pre ve nig S¢ ol—se called 
1s t ffers education to all the 
\ } f the ( nity, of whatever 
level f scholastic ibility acack ic y 
it ] it est. or Ss or ¢ om 
background. Dr. Conant finds, in sucl 
school, values that lie at the very heart 
tf Amer in dem cTacy ind his recor 
t lations see} to preserve them ‘One 
f the highly i portant objectives of 
tl col prehe sive high school is the 
levelopment of a mutual re spect and 
iderstan g 1 students with dif- 
rent abilities and different cat il 
terests 
He is erned that the academically 
talented s lent, as a rule S t being 
sufficie challenged, does not work 
hard enough, and his or her progra t 
ace sul ! ' 
range H 
vr | ting classes of t least 
minimum size for educational 
nancial efficiency, and he calls 
elimination of the small higl 
through consolidation and di 
regan t i is top prior t 
$000 of our 21,000 high sel 
this $12 
In more specific recommendations, Dr 
Conant suggests a program of studies 


that would be taken by every student in 


high S¢ h i], reg irdle SS ot academic ibil 


ity, as a basic education and pre paration 
for citizenship that all should have It 
would take about half of the classroom 


time 


of all students and would cover four 
three 


vears of English; or four years of 
social studies, including two vears ot 
history and a senior course in Americ 
problems or American government; one 
vear of mathematics in the ninth grack 
ind one year of science 

This adds up to nine or 10 courses 
with homework in the four vears. This 


basic program would _ be suppl mented 
by either 
tives, primarily for students who do not 
intend to pursue academic subjects be- 
yond the high school All students 
should be urged to include art and musik 


in their elective ind all should 


vocational or academic elec 


progr ims 


278 


rece lve 
English 


For the 15 per academically 
talented students, he urges stiffer pro- 


intensive training in writing good 


cent 


grams, especially in languages and mathe- 
matics. In addition to the four vears of 
English and three vears of social studies 
required for all students, “the following 
program should be strongly 
mended as a minimum; four vears of 
mathematics, four 


recom- 
vears of one foreign 
and three vears of science; a 
total of 1S courses with homework.” 
The 3 per cent of exceptionally bright 
students need still further challenges by 
being allowed to take some college-level 
ourses for possible advanced standing 
when they get to college. Such a 
gram, individual ability grouping 
would require good counseling service 


What are the 
} 


schools? Dr 


language 


pro- 
with 


prerequisites for good 
Conant does not hesitate in 
placing responsibility: “first, a school 
board composed of devoted, intelligent, 
understanding citizens who realize fully 
the distinction between policy 
ind administration first-rate 
superintendent; and third, a good prin- 
ipal.”” There is an added 


recommendations 


making 


second a 


caution 
however, can 
majority of the 


convinced of their wisdom.’ 


VITAL ISSUES, Published by the Center 
for Information on America, Washington, 
Conn., 10 times a year, 
Subse ription $3.00 


} 


he etlective only if a 


teachers are 


September-June 


Research on public opinion suggests 
conversations with friends 
likely to be more 


influential in opinion formation than are 


that informal 


ind neighbors are 


the educational influences to which a 
person consciously exposes himself. If 
this is true, then the reliability of the 
“facts” which peopl discuss and over 


which they argue with their friends and 
the easy availability informa- 
tion at the time and places where people 
talk together is most important The 
monthly publication Vital Issues is par- 
ticularly designed to meet this need for 
i brief factual statement on current pub- 
lic affairs questions 


Vital Issues 


four-page 


ot accurate 


month a 
of basic facts about 
some important public issue, in a form 


prese nts each 


summary 


that is a helpful stimulus to thoughtful 
conversation. The January 1959 Issue 
deals with the subject of Educational 


} 
Ie leVision 


Topics are selected by a committee of 
four scholars James W. Fesler of Yale, 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, Chief Historian. 
Department of the Army, Allan Nevins 
of Columbia University, Robert E. Spiller 
University of Pennsylvania. Townsend 
Scudder, President of the Center, is edi- 
tor. The Center for Information on 
America, which publishes Vital Issues is 
a private, non-profit, non-partisan educa- 
tional corporation. While revenues are 
derived from subscription sales of Vital 
Issues, the Center also receives financial 
support from individuals and 
foundations including the Ford Founda- 
tion 

In my 


seve ral 


opinion Vital Issues is an ex 


ca 


cellent resource for any adult group 
interested in discussing public affairs. It 
is particularly helpful in the growing 
number of neighborhood discussion groups 
meeting in homes mornings and evenings. 
Made available in employee club rooms, 
it would provide a good conversational 
stimulus or at least a factual anchor for 
discussion groups. In church parlors, 
lodge rooms, union halls, and 
recreational and educational centers of 
all kinds, frequented by adults as well as 
teen agers, these informative and very 
readable bulletins would be a_ helpful 
stimulus to informal and yet informed 
conversations about things that people 
will be talking about anyway 


social, 


Aan E. Hucc 

Adult Education Consultant 

Connecticut State Department 
of Education 


TEACHING TOOLS: Find, Arrange, and 
Use Community Resources for Teach- 
ing. By Harold R. Bottrell. Pittsburgh 
The Boxwood Press, 1957. 139 pp- $3.75 


Out of a rich experience in teaching, 
community organization, and communi- 
cations, Dr. Bottrell has constructed an 
invaluable handbook for teachers and 
other community leaders: Teaching Tools 
is indeed a “big” little book. Its aim is 
to show how to find, and use 
community resources for teaching. This 


aim is achieved with great effect by Dr 
Bottrell 


arrange, 


His book presents specific, t sted 
“tools” that teachers and others will find 
practical and enormously useful. The 
clear description of a Community Re- 


sources Inventory and Index Chapter 
III) or the de piction of ways to make 
and use a Community 
(Chapter VII alone would make this an 
important, valuable book. Other fea- 
tures of Teaching Tools are equally help- 
ful, as the reader will learn to his pleas- 
ure. Dr. Bottrell has written a book that 
is must reading for anvone who wants 
to teach about community life effectively 


and creatively 


Resource s Map 


FRANKLIN k. PATTERSON 
Ling oln I ile ne Profe ssor 
of Civic Education 

Tufts University 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 
1959. Benson Y. Landis, Ed. National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. New York 10, N.Y 


A useful source book of statistics and 
facts relating to American religious 
bodies of all faiths. It includes names 
and addresses of church personnel and 
listings of the various religious organiza- 
and their officers. Also listed are 
national cooperative organizations, theo 
logical seminaries, colleges 


tions 


and univer- 
sities, religious periodicals and service 
agencies. A section of the book presents 
statistical and historical data 


THE MANY FACES OF MONEY. Bi 
Edith G. Neisser. Human Relations Aids 
104 E. 25th St., New York 10. 25: 


Adult Leadership 
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In a recent visit with Phil Klein, we 
discussed a common problem in adult 
education public relations. There are 
many eCXxce lle nt promotional approac he s 
in use today by adult educators, but the 
word isn't getting around. 

The Trading Post pag 
suggestions and your experience in pub- 
lic relations schemes. Please don’t wait, 
dr pus a line today and share your ideas 

Since this column appears bimonthly, 
the deadline for the May issue will be 
March 20. But, don’t wait for the dead- 
line, send your information as soon as 
possible. Copy should be sent to Walter 
Gray, Jr., Director, Community Work- 
shop Division, Oklahoma City Libraries 


solicits your 


Using the Discussion Method 


Approval of the discussion method as 
a new approach to rural community de- 
velopme nt and plans tor organizing were 
two-night Leadership 
Training Clinic held recently at the Lee 
County, Mississippi, Library. 

A preliminary session was held to de- 
scribe the “why, what and how” of group 
discussion — then _ trial 


made during a 


discussions — fol- 
lowed. The topics used for these discus- 
sions indicate the extent to which the 
discussion technique is being utilized 
“The Family Council.” “Family Fun and 
Group Morale,” and “Sharing Work.” 

Further information may be obtained 
from Mrs. C. C. Clark, Mississippi Li- 
brary Commission, 405 State Office Bldg., 
Jackson, Miss. 


Debate on Adult Education 


Something different was featured re- 
cently at the third annual conference of 
the Oklahoma Adult Education Associa- 
tion. A debate between two volunteer 
adult educators was held on the subject: 
Resolved: Adult education is accomplish- 
ing its goals. It wasn’t rigged and there 
was no collusion. But, both the affirma- 
tive and the negative pre sentations were 
constructive and forthright. This type of 


March, 1959 


insight into the status of adult education 
affords not only reflective thought but 
entertainment as well. Why not give it 
a try? 


New By-Laws for Oklahoma AEA 


At the last annual meeting of the Okla 
homa Adult Education Association, a new 
set of by-laws was adopted. This is not 
new or different—but the contents are 
Prepared under the guidance of a promi- 
nent attorney, the new by-laws feature 
a Board of Trustees, 15 in number, 
elected on staggered three-year terms 
This Board is authorized to elect the As- 
sociation’s officers and, with a very op- 
timistic attitude, the Board is empowered 
to solicit and accept donations deduc- 
tible ones, too. 


Reasons for Nonpariicipation 


Last summer Dr. Harold Enarson, 
executive director of the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education, 
was the keynote speaker for the third 
annual Colorado Adult Education Con- 
ference. In attempting to analyze why 
many people did not participate in adult 
education programs, Dr. Enarson asked 
those present to consider seven questions 

1. How can we escape our self-im- 
posed stereotypes about adult education? 

2. In organizing educational offerings 
for adults, are we making full use of the 
resources of the community? 

3. Are we exploiting the new tools of 
learning and are we bold enough to be 
truly adventurous and experimental? 

4. Are we taking the initiative in look 
ing ahead and meeting the demand for 
trained people? 

5. Are we doing enough to help peo 
ple develop themselves as individuals 
and as citizens? 

6. Are we programming our educa- 
tional offerings in terms of some definition 
of objectives, or are we running a self- 
service super market with all kinds of 
offerings for everyone? 

7. In Colorado, do the various adult 
education programs add up to a total 
program for this state? 


Are You Positive? 


From the moment people be gan to 
arrive for a conference in New Orleans, 
La., their curiosity was aroused by many 
placards bearing the question, “Are You 
Positive?” As they registered, the yY re- 
ceived lapel buttons asking the same 
question which served to admit them to 
the final session, Not until this session 
however, did they discover that this ques 
tion applied to a public information pro 
gram being sponsored by the Tuberculosis 
Association to inform the public about 
tuberculosis. The opening phase of th 
program was presented in dialogue form 
by staff, then a film entitled “Are You 
Positive?” was shown, followed by a dis- 
cussion period. 

The Louisiana TB 
ducted a summer educational campaign 
using the “Are You Positive?” theme. It 
used a variety of techniques including 


Association con 


letters to community leaders, TV and 
radio spots, newspaper features and talks 
The New Orleans Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation cooperated by distributing 35,000 
leaflets through 350 drug stores. 
Utilizing a theme in similar fashion is 
sound and good promotional technique 


How about giving some thought to adapt 
ing this technique for your own use? 


Education About Space 


Many adult educational groups are 
sponsoring the University of California 
film series produced by the Extension 
Division and the Departinent of Engi- 
neering and Physical Sciences in coop- 
eration with the Ramo-Wooldridge Cor- 
poration 


At the University of Maryland, an 
institute on Space Research and Tech- 
nology is under way. More than 500 
scientists and technicians are attending 
the eight sessions to meet and_ hear 
nationally and internationally renowned 
experts in the field. The institute is not 
designed for laymen but is aimed at 
the concentration of military and civilian 
space rese arch personnel in the Wash 


ington area 


A Space Science Conterence at the 
University of Colorado Denver Center 
in early summer was aimed at high 


school science students 


Bridging the Gap 

At the last conference of the Massa 
chusetts Adult Education Association, 
several discussion groups were formed to 
discuss the identical topic, “How Bridge 
the Gap?” The brochure announcing the 
conference set the pace for the discus 


sions by stating: “There frequently ap 
pears to be u | 
special _knowledg 


a gap between people with 
ind skills and peopl 
with expressed or unexpressed concerns 
The job of the adult educator is to find 
wavs of bringing together persons with 
special knowledge and skill and persons 
with a need for using that ki | 

skill 

This brochure then liste 
\ nong these 
special responsibility can or should the 


vocative questions 


adult educator assume in awakening the 
intellectual curiosity of people? What are 
the responsibilities of the adult educator 
in helping people to use the new leisure? 
How can we assist people to express 
themselves creatively? How can mass 


media be used eflectively?” 


Conference on ‘Religion and the Face 
of America” 


“Religion and the Face ot America 
was the subject of a week end conter 
ence conducted recently on the 
terey Peninsula by the University i 
fornia Extension Division. Eminent schol 
the cooperation f trained dis 
| lj 


\armmine rengion is lI 


iffects America today 

Further information may be obtained 
trom Discussion Programs, University 
Extension, University of California, 2441 
Bancroft Way. Berkeley 4, Calif 
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Workshop on Leadership 
for Heads of Oldsters Clubs 


A successful works! P tor ¢ ers 
clubs for older peoy the Bos ur 
was held in October tl Boston Pul 
lic Library. Theme of the workshop was 


‘Good Leadership.” In charge were W 
liam D. Day, Chairman of the Sub-¢ 


mittee on Leisure T Activities 
Boston Committee on ing; Mrs. Eunice 
W. Wilson, Secretary of the ¢ tte 
on Aging; and Mrs. Helen F. Hirs 


the library staff 
Attendance totalled 122 
represented by members and leaders 
The kevnote iddress on { 
Principles of | 
given by Dr 


man, Division of Philos: phy Psvcholog 
ind Education, Simmons Colleg w“ 
emphasized the importance of the int 
action of the group and leader, and t) 
need for learning the principles of lead 
ership. Eight round  tabl liscussi 
groups went into session following tl 


talk Chief recorder for the works] 
Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, head of adult 
work at the Boston Public Library, r 
ported that the need was stressed for th 


leader to share leade rship duties w 


group members by delegating respons 
bility, and by distributing the jobs to b 
done among the members There als 


was need, she said, to encourage } 
members to share their skills with othe 
senior adult groups. and thus make us 
of the valuable experience of these m 

bers. It was found that the aye 
oldsters join groups to extend their « 


cational, cultural and social opportu 
ties. 
Part of the 


with a demonstration of social recreation 


ifternoon was taken 


arts and crafts, and those attending wer 
encouraged to try learning a new craft 
Specific suggestions lor program resources 
were given in an exhibit by 24 public and 
private agencies, in connection with t 
workshop 

As a follow-up to the 
Planning Committee sent out a questi¢ 


workshe p the 


280 


FEC@BWS 22 


tlre asaxing for reactions 


Replies indi- 
ited that the most useful factors were 
he exchange of ideas and things learned 

the round table discussions. The arts 
ind cratts session was considered he Ipful 


ibe ut rie half the clubs 


Conference on Aging 


4 Conference on Aging will be held 
April 16 in the War Memorial Building 


Trenton, N | The conterence is in 
tended t juaint people of the state 
to the growing problems of our senior 


find wavs to meet them 
Preston, Director, Division 
ition, N.J. Department of 


E ducati who is a member of the state's 
( ) itLISS ( ! and chairman ot 
AEA’s Elections Committee. is he Iping to 
plan the conference 


National Library Week 


The week of April 12-18 has been 
lesignated National Library Week, with 


observance centering around the theme 
Wake Up and Read.” Adult educators 

ross the nation will participate in 
ictivities scheduled for the week, to be 
bserved in some 5,000 communities 
Sponsors of the event are the American 
Library Association and the National 
Book Committee The aim of the pro- 
gram is to promote more reading at all 

’ 

ive in 1 income levels, and encourage 


new readers g 
of the week, the Steering Committee for 
the week stated, “We want to remind 
Americans what the printed word means 


to tree men in a tree society. We want 


In explaining the goals 


, 


to stimulate more Americans to open 
their minds. We want to reveal to Amer- 


icans some of the treasures which are 
theirs for the reaching 
Project Tomorrow 

The ABC network program, “Project 


lomorrow!—Report to the People,” will 
be launched March 17, with a program 
by the Cooperative League ot the USA 
Programs in the eight-week series will be 
broadcast each Tuesday and Thursday 
evening from 8:00 to 8:20 P.M. (EST) 
Originated by the Council of National 
AEA, each organi- 


zation will present a dramatic story of 


Organizations of the 


its activities and its future plans. Future 
programs and participants are: March 19, 
American Dental Association; March 24 
American Foundation for the Blind: 
March 26, Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion: March 31, National Home Study 
Council; April 2, Credit Union National 
Association; April 7, National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators: and 
April 9, National Tuberculosis 
tion 


Associa- 


Seminar on Leadership in 
Continuing Education at MSU 


University leaders in adult education 
ire invited again to participate in a 
summer seminar at Michigan State Uni 
versity 

4 “Seminar on Leadership in Con 
tinuing Education” has been scheduled 
tor June 14-17 at the MSL Kellogg 
Center. The seminar will be designed 
and conducted by the MSl 
Education Service with the assistance ot 
several prominent adult educators 

his professional in-service training ex 
perience Was started last vear and at 
tracted registrations from 15 states and 
Canada, including Wisconsin, California 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Indiana, Colorado, 
Illinois, Oklahoma. Maryland, Michigan 
Missouri, Missis 
sippi. Georgia and Ontario 

\ limited number ot public school 
adult Michigan 
will be accepted again as students 


Continuing 


Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 


education directors i: 
“The seminar is especially designed 
for educators who carry the administra 
tive responsibilities for university exten- 
sion programs and university everung 
college programs” according to Robert E 
Sharer, chairman of the sponsoring com 
mittee The general SESSIONS small work 
groups and seTninars will cover the ide as 
tasks and challenges of university adult 
education, he adds 

Secured as 1959 seminar staff mem 
bers are the following national leaders 
Dr. Cyril O. Houle, University of Chi 
cago; Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, Univer 
sity of Michigan; Dr. Harold Sponberg 
Northern Michigan College; Dr. Wilson 
Thiede, University of Wisconsin; and 
Dr. Duane Gibson and Dr. James Harri 
son, both of MSU 

Registrations are now being received 


The seminar will be limited to 40 par 
tic ipants 


United Nations Conference 


The American Association for the 
United Nations will hold its ninth annual 
conference March 9-10 at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D.¢ Among the 
topics to ve discussed by spt akers are 
“Major Areas of Tension in the World 
Today,” “Extending Law to the New 
Dimensions of Man's Existence,” and 
“Extending the Frontiers of Freedom 


Legislation Discussed 


“Citizen's Lossy” is the name of a 
new TV adult educational program pre 
sented under the auspices of the Uni 
versity of Utah. Each week one of the 
most important issues facing the state 


legislature is discussed by members ot 


the legislature. Questions then are tele- 
phoned into the TV station by members 
of discussion groups, and later the legis- 
lators return to the air and answer these 
Legislation to be discussed is presented 
by The Deseret News, Salt Lake City 
the dav before the broadcast, so that they 
will be informed. The 
publishes a ballot, requesting readers t 
vote their opinion on the issue. The ballots 


then are sent to the state legislature 


new spaper als 


Adult Leadership 
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Names in the News 

DonaLp CarMony, Associate Dean ot 
Extension at Indiana University, and a 
member of AEA’s Executive Committes 
has resigned his position at the Uni 
versity to devote full time 
and research 


to teac hing 


SmitrH Hiceins, ]r., has been named 
Assistant Dean of Extension to replace 
Dr. Carmony. Dr. Higgins formerly was 
director of the Kokomo Extension Center 
Hiron is chairman of the 
new Extension Center of Brigham Young 
University, recently opened in downtown 
Salt Lake City It will provide idult 
education facilities in the Mormon com 
munity 


Lynn M 


James Rowertson has been appoint 
director ot station relatic ns tor the Ed 
cath nal le le Vision and Radio Center 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. Robertson formerl 
was director of programing for educe: 
tional TV station WTTW in Chicag 

JoHN Wacker 
speaker at the annual conference of the 
Indiana State Association for Adult Edu 
cation, to be held April 17. at Indiana 
University Medical Center. Indianapolis 
Dr. Powell, author and adult educator, is 


Powr. 


consultant in study-discussion program 
development for the Fund for Adult 
Education 

ALEC SUTHERLAND has been named 
director of the new Center for Con 
tinuing Education at the University of 
Chicago. The Center is intended to pro 
vide programs for meetings of experts 
from around the world on subjects. re 
lated to adult education. Mr. Sutherland 
formerly directed educational broadcast 


ing activities at the University of Chicago 


L. H. ZIMMERMAN is the new president 
of the Adult Education Council of Metro 
p litan Cincinnati Othe T otfic eTS ¢ lec ted 
were Mrs. Blanche R. Miller. First Vice 
President; Mrs. Sander Cohen, Second 
Vice President; Miss Sara Rives, Secre 
tary. and Michael J. Colacuric« 
Kashd in 1s 


Treas 
urer Bernard Executive 


Secretary 

Patrick H. Hoy. Chicago hotel man 
received the first Josiah Holbrook award 
of the Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago. Mr. Hoy is vice president of 
the Council The Holbrook award me 
morializes one of the founders of — the 
America 


I voeeum 


adult education movement in 
who launched the American 


movement 


FE. Manrrep Evans, Assistant Superin 
tendent of Schools in charge of Adult 
Education in Los Anu les. who is re 


tiring this vear, will be guest of honor a 


a retirement recognition dinner April 4 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles 
Adult Education Associations of that city 
are making arrangements, and invite Mr 


Evans’ friends to join in honoring him 


Westey A. Erse has been named pro 
fessor and chairman of the Department 
of Education at Western Reserve Uni 
versity and will assume his new post 
July 1. Dr. Erbe presently is consultant 
in the Bureau of School Services at the 
University of Michigan 


BERGEN EVANS says: 


“In my own personal work and 
for my students when preparing 
for their exams, | have found the 
Barnes & Noble College Outline 
Series highly satisfactory refer- 
ence books." 


Serving the World of Learning since 1873 


Inexpensive, handy paperbacks 


Over 140 titles; wide variety of subjects 
Available at most bookstores 
Write for complete list 


(x 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. ° 


eT 


105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Ohio Association to Meet 


Educating Adult 
heme for the 
Association tor 
Wade 
15-14 
nual meeting of this organization 
\irs Florence 


President and 


Educators 
conterence of the 
Adult Education 
Park Manor in Cleveland 
This will be the twenty 


tnnounce d by 
Association Vice 


Ch iran 


Highlights of the conterence will be 
talk by Mrs. Cyrus S. Eaton on the “Pug 
wash Conferences” at the luncheon on 
Friday March 13; talks by Philip Kk inh 
AEA President, and Mrs. Grace T. Steven 
son AEA’s Immediate Past 
who will be the 


banquet and Saturday's 


President 
speakers at Friday 
luncheon re 
and will have 
the theme of the conference 


Adult Educators 


spectively as their topics 


Educating 


On Saturday morning, tollowing the 


, , 
uusiness meeting, there will be small 
group conferences about successful adult 
the following 


education programs in 


itegories: aging, art, community rela 


tions, liberal adult education, mental and 


physical health, and occupati nal ce 
petency. Specialists in the various 


will be the speakers 


\ bus tour to the Golden Age ¢ 
ind to the Health Museum has 
planned for 1 riday afternoon, On Friday 
evening there will be entertainment tol 


lowing the dinner meeting 


RESOURCES—A-V 


THE COUNT DOWN. /6 

Sound. 30 min. Net Film Service 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Bl 
ington, Ind. Rental, $4.75 


Problems ot world disarmament ire 
presented in this film, narrated by the 
actor, Peter Ustinoy The devastation 
caused by war is depicted, followed by a 
visual report of early attempts at dis 
armament. How the progress made it 
exploring outer space affects disarma 
ment is shown and the attitudes of vari 
ous nations regarding disarmament. are 


described 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION. { two-Program Production, 
Program A and Program B. Each is 16 

n. B. & W. Sound, 60 min. Net Film 
Service Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomingt: Ind Rental 
SS.00 for 


These o films, a joint effort of the 
Education: Television and Radio Cen- 
ter ind the Metropolitan Educational 
lelevision Association te iture i discus- 

ling educators who are mem- 

Educational Policies Com- 

on, Program A is titled The Basic 

Importance of Education—The Citizen's 
Resp msibility 

cation and “Te 


is well as “Science Edu 

icher Education.” Pro 
gram B includes these titles ‘The Hu 
manities—A Basic Program—The Elite,’ 
ind “Russian Education — Positive and 
Negative Lessons We Might Learn From 
USSR. 


INTERVIEWING PRINCIPLES AND TECH- 
NIQUES. /6 mm. B. & W. Sound, 17 
min. United World ilm 1445 Park 
Are New Yu ‘ 4 } 1 3.49 


Principle s ot good 


viewing 
shown in this training film 


getting the fa 


Preparati 
approa h 
conversation 


str ited 


ll itt der 


GATEWAYS TO THE MIND—THE STORY 
OF THE HUMAN SENSES. /6 mm. Col 
Sound. 60 min Produced for the Bell 
System ( Bell Tele ph ne 
Office Both teacher 
I rank 
ience series 
ind feeling 


] 
1 


P ting 


s students, in 


i scene de 
rt hi 
This is followed 
narrator, Dr. Bax 

interrelationship of th 
Animated drawings a used to 
Further 
how man, through his inventions h: 
tended the cope the senses 
film fulfills it urp of proving 

ist; creating in 
d | 


ter on th 


how the senses operate 


Importance rent 
terest in tl ind bringing about 


. better und nding and appre ion 
es 
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Guides to Successful Meetings 


AEA's Leadership Pamphlets! 


MEMBERS! 


Do you know someone 
who should be a member 
of the 
Adult Education Association? 


OR 
HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP IN AEA AND 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ADULT LEADERSHIP? 


Use the blank below 
Check Type of Membership Desired 
Enclose Check or Money Order 


General Professional 
Member, $5.00 Member, $10.00 


Contributing 
Member, $15.00 


Organizational 
Member, $25.00 


Name 


Position 


Organization 


Address 


City Zone State 


LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET PRICES 


One pamphlet 60c 
2 pamphlets $1.00 
3 to 24 pamphlets, each 40c 
25 to 99 pamphlets, each 35c 
100 to 499 pamphlets, each 30c 
Special to AEA Members 
One pamphlet _.. 50c Any three pamphlets $1.00 
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USE THIS COUPON 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me the pamphlets in the quantity 
indicated below, for which | enclose $ 


Quantity 


. | How to Lead Discussions 

. 2 Planning Better Programs 

. 3 Taking Action in the Community 
. 4 Understanding How Groups Work 
. 5 How to Teach Adults 

. 6 How to Use Role Playing 

. 7 Supervision and Consultation 

.8 Training Group Leaders 

. 9 Conducting Workshops 


and Institutes 


. 10 Working With Volunteers 

. 11 Conferences That Work 

. 12 Getting and Keeping Members 
. 13 Effective Public Relations 

. 14 Better Boards and Committees 


. 15 Streamlining Parliamentary 


Procedure 


Name 


Street 


City Zone State 


AEA Member Non-Member 
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